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‘T “HE threatened embroglio with Greece is de- 
veloping on what are after all the obvious 
lines. King Constantine’s position is, to say 

the least, a little difficult. Having thrown over his 

Parliament, he has to deal with two powerful and exas- 

perated combinations of belligerents which are fighting 

almost on his frontiers, and one of which is using part of 
his territory for its main line of communications. His 
prepossessions make him desire to satisfy one side, his 
prudence leads him to desire to satisfy the other. It 
is still utterly unlikely that he or his advisers entertain, 
or have ever entertained, any conscious intention of 
falling foul of our troops. The fear of Germany may be 
a powerful motive, but the proximity of the Allied Fleet 
to a country whose capital is exposed to the sea, and 
whose food supplies are largely sea-borne, is so much 
nearer and more concrete a danger that there could never 
be any real doubt as to which side would exert the most 
effective pressure when it came to the point. Indeed, the 
situation of Greece makes her course so unavoidable 
that had it not been for the timidity of the Greek Govern- 
ment and a childishly indiscreet speech by one of its 
members, the Allies, in spite of their knowledge of the 

King’s personal attitude, would probably never have 

thought it worth while to press for the guarantees which 

Lord Kitchener and M. Cochin demanded, and have now 

secured. Moreover, it may quite well have been part of 

the King’s policy to provoke a show of coercion by the 

Allies for the benefit of his Imperial brother-in-law. It 

is to be noted that Greece is virtually under martial law, 

that public meetings are prohibited and that Athens is 
filled with troops. 


—~——_— 





improvement. The best that can be said is that in the 
Southern half of the field of operations the position is 
no worse than it was a week ago and is not as bad as 
various unofficial telegrams suggested at the end of last 
week. The Bulgarians have made no further progress 
towards Monastir and have definitely failed to shake the 
positions in which the French stand facing North-East 
and North. On the other hand, we have no tidings 
indicating union between the French and the Servians, 
while away to the North the German and Austrian 
advance continues. Almost the whole country is now 
in the hands of the enemy, and the main Servian army, 
though still apparently unbroken, seems pressed back 
almost into Montenegro and Albania. Both these 
countries, it is true, offer very great physical advantages 
to defending forces. Montenegro, in particular, has 
proved for centuries almost impregnable in the hands of 
its resolute warriors. The Turks have found out to 
their cost not once, but a score of times, that though it is 
possible for an invading army to get into Montenegro, 
it is by no means certain that it will get out again, save 
in a very damaged condition. Probably here the enemy 
will decide to let well alone and the Servian army will 
be left in peace until such time as, resupplied and rein- 
forced by the Allies, it can once more take the offensive. 


* ca 3% 


The week has brought important news from the Italian 
frontier. After months of almost stationary siege war- 
fare the Italians are making a great offensive effort, 
which has so far been crowned with steadily increasing 
success. It is from Austrian sources that we have learnt 
that the fall of Gorizia is regarded as imminent, but the 
report may merely have been intended to prepare public 
opinion in the Central Empires for an unpleasant 
possibility which is not yet a probability ; much as the 
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German Press in the early stages of the recent French 
offensive in Champagne published articles which, as the 
event proved, were unduly pessimistic. This practice 
has the obvious double advantage of discounting defeat 

’ in advance and at the same time of enabling a successful 
defence—if it should be successful—to be hailed as a 
striking victory. But whether the fall of Gorizia is 
actually imminent or not, it is certainly very seriously 
threatened, and at any time exceedingly welcome news 
may be forthcoming from this frontier. An Italian 
occupation of the town would not be in itself a decisive 
event, but it would almost certainly lead to the break- 
up of the whole Austrian position on the Isonzo sector 
and would enable the superior numbers of the Italians 
to be far more effectively deployed than hitherto. The 
front would be extended and the Austrians would be 
forced to bring up large and immediate reinforcements 
on pain of risking the safety of Trieste. Since Austria 
can only draw such reinforcements from Servia or 
Galicia or the Roumanian frontier, the very great value 
to the Allies of Italy’s effort is plain. 


* * * 


Reuter’s telegrams from Teheran contain rather more 
information than meets the eye of the casual reader. 
They do not convince us that present difficulties in 
Persia are entirely due to an anarchical movement, in- 
stigated by German and Turkish consular officials, 
against British and Russian subjects. The Nationalist, 
or Democratic, party in the Medjliss was already, long 
before the war broke out, bitterly hostile to Russia. It 
had also lost nearly all its faith in the benevolence of 
Great Britain towards the constitutional régime. Reuter 
informed us about a fortnight ago that Hussein Kuli 
Khan, one of the most respectable of Persian statesmen, 
had gone to Berlin. Hussein Kuli Khan is a Nationalist 
and an ex-Foreign Minister who was once a firm Anglo- 
phile. Since his departure the Shah has reconstituted 
bis Cabinet on a pro-Russian basis. We are told that 
the entry into it of the Firman Firma and the Ain-ed- 
Dowleh is an assurance against the success of the German 
intrigue. These statesmen are the well-known re- 
actionaries who gave Mr. Morgan Shuster so much 
trouble when he was trying to re-organise Persian 
finances. ‘‘ When Prince Firman Firma saw that I was 
in earnest about his actually paying taxes,” says Mr. 
Shuster in The Strangling of Persia, ‘“‘ he went before the 
Council Ministers, receunted his valiant services, and 
finished by sobbing on the Premier’s shoulder.”” The 
Ain-ed-Dowleh, too, rendered himself obnoxious to the 
progressionists in their struggle against the Court party 


at Teheran. 
* ae a 


Whether the Democratic party as a whole has accepted 
German influences is not quite clear. But a message of 
Monday last from Teheran draws a clear distinction 
between Government and Court circles on the one hand, 
and the Turcophile and Democratic parties on the other. 
Government and Court circles “desire to establish 
closer relations with Russia and Britain”; the Turco- 
phile and Democratic parties are established around the 
German Ministers now in flight from Teheran. The 
democrats had little enough in the past for which to be 


grateful to Germany. She was among the Great Powers 
which put obstacles in the way of the regenerative work 
of the Constitutional régime. Mr. Shuster describes 
how Count Quadt sought in the name of German in- 
terests to prevent the American Treasury officials from 
supervising the Customs. These “ interests ’ amounted 
to subsidies of 5,400 dollars paid to two German subjects 
in charge of a so-called German School and Hospital. 
It may be counsels of despair which are now driving 
the Democratic party—in whose character and aims the 
hopes of Persia once resided—into the arms of Turkey 
and the Central Powers. One thing, at all events, 
seems certain, that in view of the organized pro-German 
revolt of the gendarmerie under Swedish officers, both 
Great Britain and Russia will in future be very shy of 
permitting any but British and Russian officers to enter 
the service of the Persian Government ; which means 
that the remnants of Persian independence will after 
the war be less conspicuous than ever. 
x *x BS 

The Minister of Munitions has discovered that the 
discontent over the Munitions Act is deeper and more 
widespread than had been reported by his advisers. The 
private conference of Trade Union representatives 
refused altogether to be confined to the few technical 
amendments contained in the departmental draft Bill 
that was confidentially submitted to them, and insisted 
on proposing the redress of grievances, which the Chair- 
man vainly ruled to be “‘ out of order”?! As a result, 
the introduction of the Bill had to be put off; and the 
measure will now be recast, and probably not presented 
to Parliament until the week after next. A further 
conference is to be held on Tuesday, which Mr. Lloyd 
George will take in hand himself, and out of which he 
will doubtless produce what he will describe as an 
“agreed Bill.” We are not hopeful, however, from 
what we learn, that the munition workers will secure 
any of the really important amendments for which they 
are asking. 

¥ * * 

What is desired by the minority of strongly organised 
trades is the actually promised concession of joint 
committees of employers and workmen to supervise the 
management in each locality, sanction departures from 
practice, agree to working rules, enforce standard rates, 
and largely supersede the hated Munitions Tribunals 
in maintaining discipline. What is asked for by the 
large majority of workers who are either not in Trade 
Unions, or (like many of the women and labourers) are 
in Unions which cannot bring much insurgent pressure 
to bear, is (a) power to Mr. Lloyd George to do what he 
told the Bristol Congress he would do—namely, enforce 
prescribed minimum rates of wages throughout the 
controlled establishments; (b) the conversion of the 
Munitions Tribunals into real joint boards, with at least 
five members, one of whom shall be a woman; and (c) 
the empowering of these tribunals to do full justice to 
the workman’s case, as regards any failure of the em- 
ployer to pay the standard rate, observe the agreed 
conditions, etc. What all sections want is (d) that the 
employer shall be bound to pay wages continuously to 
all workmen to whom he refuses discharge certificates ; 
(e) compensation in case of wrongful withholding of 
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these certificates ; (f) the redemption of the Ministerial 
pledge that the sentences of the Munitions Tribunals 
should not involve imprisonment ; (g) some opportunity 
of appeal; and (h) complete and effective publicity for 
all notices, rules, and proceedings under the Act (in- 
cluding the employer’s “record” of departures from 
previous practice). 
* % om 

On Wednesday the Prime Minister announced in reply 
to a question that he had “ every reason to hope ”’ that 
no legislation would be necessary to compel any eligible 
men to enlist. The conclusion of Lord Derby’s cam- 
paign having been postponed until December 11th it is 
not likely that we shall know anything definitely about 
its numerical results before Christmas or later, but all 
such information as it is possible to obtain unmistakably 
supports Mr. Asquith’s hope. The success of the house- 
to-house canvass is far greater than the most ardent 
voluntaryist would have dared to hope six weeks ago. 
In fact it seems to be practically complete. Canvassers 
in the London area declare that there is scarcely such a 
person to be found as the unmarried man who has not 
an apparently adequate reason for staying at home and 
yet is unwilling to enlist. Some of these “‘ adequate ” 
reasons may no doubt be found to be inadequate when 
they are examined by the Exemption Boards, but the 
plan of conditional enlistment ensures that in the vast 
majority of such cases enrolment will follow auto- 
matically on the Board’s decision. As for the married 
men, they are apparently enlisting in their classes as a 
matter of course to an extent that was never anticipated 
and that will, we hope, make it unnecessary ever to call 
up the later classes. At any rate, the difference between 
the numbers obtained under Lord Derby’s scheme and 
the numbers obtainable by conscription seems likely to 
be reduced practically to the vanishing point. 


* * x 


On Thursday Mr. Long introduced the Rent and 
Mortgage Interest Bill, which has been so long delayed. 
It is a disgrace to the Government that it should have 
required a large-scale cessation of work in a great 
munition area to induce them to remedy a grievance 
which, however it may strike the land and mortgage 
owning class, is glaringly obvious to everyone outside 
that class irrespective of any particular political or 
economic opinions. But better late than never. The 
text of the Bill is not available at the time of writing, but 
we may assume that it will effectively prevent the raising 
of rents during the war in any of the great urban areas 
that are mainly affected. Mr. Long declared that he 
would not have introduced such a Bill if it were not for 
the exceptional circumstances arising out of the war— 
by which presumably he meant that the Government 
dare not face serious trouble among the workers in 
munition areas. Yet the intrinsic injustice of what has 
been going on does not depend in the least upon the 
€xceptional circumstances of the war. It is always, in 
War or in peace, unjust that the landlord should be 
enabled to skim off an extra fraction of the wage-earner’s 
meome for no better reason than that wages have risen 
or that a special influx of people into a given district 
caused a temporary house famine. Mr. Lony 


appeared dimly to recognise this in one passage of his 
speech, but his recognition of the danger of interfering 
with vested property interests is, we fear, much clearer. 
Wherein he is not unlike other members of the governing 
class. 

* * * 

The full conference of Trade Union executives which 
Ministers are to address on Wednesday—in order to urge 
on them the imperative necessity of not asking for in- 
creased wages (even if, like many thousands of adult 
women on Government work, they are still getting only 
8d. per hour), and for cutting down their household 
expenditure—suggests some reflections. Will it be 
followed by a similar conference of shipowners, and 
army contractors and of “ dealers in money,” in order 
to urge upon them the necessity of not charging as high 
freights and profits as the state of the market allows 
them to obtain? If abstinence from consumption is 
desired, there is clearly much more to be obtained by Mr. 
McKenna summoning a meeting of the payers of super- 
tax, or of the holders of motor-car licences. We note that 
Lord Devonport said, in the House of Lords, that “ if 
the Government had courage” it would withdraw the 
present scale of Separation Allowances—that is, break 
its plighted word to the soldiers who are fighting for us. 
Shall we never get the propertied class out of its rooted 
belief that everything paid to the wage-earners (who are 
two-thirds of the nation) over and above the barest 
necessaries of life is so much “ waste "—meaning that 
it is so much “ unnecessarily,” and therefore wrongly, 
abstracted from the rent and interest that we disguise 
as profits? How surprised the propertied class will be 
when they learn, as they one day will, that it is rent and 
interest that are “‘ waste "—as being so much unneces- 
sarily, and therefore wrongly, abstracted from the 
reward of labour ! 

* * a” 

The vital statistics of London during the third quarter 
of 1915, which have just been published by the British 
Medical Journal, show that the birth-rate was 21°3 per 
1,000 of the population as compared with 24°9 per 1,000 
in the corresponding quarter of 1914. This is the first 
complete quarter in which it becomes possible to 
measure the effects of the war upon the birth-rate, and 
it is ominous to find so heavy a fall dependent upon a 
period when the efforts being made by the country were 
not nearly so great as at present, and when the proportion 
of potential fathers gone abroad was much smaller. It 
is probable that the birth-rate in 1916 will show a very 
heavy decline owing to fall in the marriage-rate, the 
steadily increasing average age of the population, and 
the extension of the “ prudential ” check which is bound 
to follow the insistent demand for domestic economy. 
This is a factor which must not be lost sight of in 
estimating economic conditions after the war. It must 
be remembered that, however great his ultimate value, 
a child is only an economic burden upon the community 
until he becomes a producer. If the birth-rate should 
decline from 24 to 18 per 1,000 it means that though 
future generations may suffer from this unfortunate form 
of economy, the community is immediately relieved of 
the expense and effort of rearing some 200,000 children 
a year. 
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APPROACHES TO PEACE 


SMALL group of people, all members, we 
. A believe, of the Union of Democratic Control. 

have lately been endeavouring to secure 
public discussion of the question of an early opening of 
negotiations for peace. Lord Courtney has broached 
the subject in the House of Lords, Mr. C. P. Trevelyan 
in the House of Commons, whilst Mr. J. A. Hobson and 
Mr. C. R. Buxton have been writing about it in the 
Nation, the Daily News and elsewhere. It is a tiny 
group, and the volume of public opinion which it 
represents is probably almost negligible, but the charac- 
ter and ability of its spokesmen give it a moral standing 
and command for it a degree of respectful attention 
quite out of proportion to its mere size. The arguments 
of such men, however much we may disagree with them, 
cannot at any rate be dismissed with contempt. Their 
plea is that the Allies should formulate and publish at 
once to the worid the concrete objects for which we are 
fighting in order that no possible chance may be missed 
of attaining those objects by negotiation without further 
sacrifice of life. There is a strong and growing body of 
opinion, so they argue, in Germany itself which desires 
an early peace on the basis of no annexations and a 
general international rapprochement designed to prevent 
the necessity or likelihood of future wars; and if a 
similar body of opinion were to become articulate and 
influential here then means would soon be found of 
bringing the war to a close. 

Now with regard to the demand for a statement of 
the Allies’ objects in the war, it has first to be observed 
that such statements have, in fact. been made on 
various occasions, and that it is possible to draw up a 
pretty comprehensive list of objects which have been 
definitely avowed by official spokesmen of the Allied 
Governments. The Allies are fighting (1) for the com- 
plete reinstatement and compensation of Belgium; (2) 
for the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France; (3) 
for the establishment of a united Poland within the 
Russian Empire ; (4) for the final expulsion of the Turks 
from Europe; (5) for the restoration to Italy of Istria 
and the Trentino; (6) for the permanent exclusion of 
Germany from the possession of any territory in the 
Far East; (7) for the creation of a Greater Servia, to 
include (at least) the provinces of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina; and (8) “until the military domination of 
Prussia is wholly and finally destroyed.’ These are 
the publicly declared aims of the Allies, and they cannot 
any of them be abandoned without a public confession 
of failure. Is it suggested that, having failed so far on 
land, we ought to confess our failure and moderate our 
aims for the sake of putting an end to bloodshed? If 
not, then what is there conceivably to be gained by 
embodying the above items (together with others that 
we have omitted) in a fresh formal declaration by the 
Allies ? 

Mr. Hobson and his friends found their case on the 
assumption that we none of us really know what we are 
fighting for. In a letter, for example, published in the 


Nation recently, Mr. Roden Buxton described the war 
as “a war in the dark—a war in which each of the com- 
batants is in almost total ignorance of the real demands 






(as distinct from the bluff) of the other.’” Our objects 
ought, he argued, to be clearly defined, for until that is 
done “‘ no member of the general public can tell for the 
moment whether our objects are attainable.’ The 
mere setting down in black and white, as we have done 
above, of the aims which the Allies have already publicly 
acknowledged, is enough to show how little substance 
there is in such a plea. Every member of the public 
knows that these aims are not for the present attainable 
and will not come even within sight of attainment until 
the military situation has been completely transformed. 
It is, of course, open to Mr. Buxton to say that the 
objects announced by the Allied Governments are not 
his objects and that he would be content to accept 
terms that might be attained much more easily. But in 
that case the onus is clearly upon him to define his more 
modest demands and invite discussion upon them. 
Until he does that the official list holds the field; and 
it is nonsense to say that we do not know whether 
Germany is willing or not to negotiate on that basis. 
We know she is not as certainly as we know that the 
German armies are stil] in France and Belgium and 
Russia. 

But the truth of the matter is that this talk of 
“terms ”’ is scarcely even relevant to the real situation. 
For our part we confess that we do not attach over- 
whelming importance to any of the objects we have 
catalogued except the first and the last ; and we attach 
importance to the first mainly because it is a symbol of 
the last. The last is everything. There is no popular 
demand anywhere outside Germany for a definition of 
the objects of the war, for the simple reason that the 
people know what they are fighting for without being 
told. They are fighting to beat Germany; and they 
have a profound instinctive appreciation of the entire 
sufficiency of that purpose. How when it is achieved 
its achievement is to be expressed in the terms of peace 
is a quite subsidiary question in which (apart from the 
single unanimous demand for a full indemnity to 
Belgium) comparatively little interest, we believe, is 
taken by the public of this country. We as a nation 
have realised that “‘ German militarism ”’ is one of those 
things concerning which no compromise is possible, 
that German military predominance in Europe consti- 
tutes a permanent and intolerable threat to what we 
mean by “ civilisation,’ and that by hook or by crook 
it must be destroyed. The parallel with Napoleonism 
is complete except that in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the enemy of Europe was a single man 
whilst to-day it is that far more dangerous thing, @ 
system, which will not die of itself. To ask us to define 
the terms on which we are willing to cease fighting that 
system is intrinsically as useless and absurd as it would 
have been to make the same demand when Wellington 
was conducting masterly retreats in Spain. Whilst 
Napoleon lived there might be truces; there could be 
no peace. And so it is with the German military system 
of to-day. 

The fact which the best intentioned of Pacifists 
persistently overlook is that modern Germany not only 
is not a democracy, but does not appear in the least 
likely to become a democracy. They habitually write 
and speak as if it were possible to make peace on the 
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basis of an understanding between the people of this 

country and the people of Germany. Thev argue that 

“our quarrel is not with the German people”; but fail 

to realise that the corollary of that statement is that we 
cannot make peace with the German people. Mr. 
Hobson writes of “the educative influence upon the 
German people’ of a certain sort of settlement. But 
what is the use of educating the German people whilst 
they remain under the control of the most powerful 
absolutist Government in the world. They were, indeed, 
better educated (in the pacifist sense) than ourselves 
before the war. There were more avowed pacifists in 
the Reichstag than in any other Parliament in the 
world. But the Reichstag could not prevent the war ; 
and if now there are to be negotiations for peace it is 
not with the Reichstag but with the Hohenzollern 
dynasty and the Prussian system that we shall have to 
negotiate. If we could deal with the German people 
it might be possible by negotiation to come to an arrange- 
ment under which the security of small! nations and the 
future peace of the world would be adequately guaran- 
teed; but that course is not at present open to us. 
The persons we must deal] with are the persons who are 
the masters of Germany, who for generations have 
shaped the whole life of one of the most peace-loving 
nations in the world for the single purpose of war and 
conquest, who have created --and hitherto marvellously 
realised the legend of Prussian invincibility, who have 
so hypnotised a great people that they will submit to 
the humiliation of Zabern, who in face of German public 
opinion have rejected every advance which this country 
has made to limit naval rivalry, and who after long 
years of preparation deliberately provoked this war. 
From such persons and such a system no guarantees 
could be adequate. The system itself must be destroyed. 

If we are asked how we propose to destroy it we can 
only reply, ““ We do not know; but that Europe, or 
maybe the world, will destroy it we are utterly con- 
vinced.” It will destroy it because it must. There 
can be no peace with the Prussian system whilst it lives. 
France never made peace with it after 1870. We shall 
never make peace with it if it survives this war. Cer- 
tainly, we have found no means of destroying it as yet. 
On the contrary it is probably more powerful than it 
has ever been. What its prestige is at the present 
moment we can see in the Balkan mirror; and that is 
the prestige which we should confirm by any peace 
that might conceivably be obtained by negotiation 
during the next few months. 

Behind all these pleas for a statement of terms, these 
tentative “approaches to peace,” one detects the 
curious belief that Europe is really fighting about 
nothing. The only reason, Mr. Hobson assures us, why 
the armies in the field cannot all go home is “ because 
those who sent them out are paralysed by mutual fears 
and the misreading of each other’s mind.” Surely no 
stranger illusion was ever held. Men do not go out to 
death by millions for nothing. A few may fight for the 
fun of it or out of mere pugnacity, but whole nations 
do not fight as they are fighting to-day unless they are 
convinced that the issues at stake are greater and dearer 
than life. And from that conviction what conceivable 
appeal can there be? The picture which some of these 


Pacifist writings present of the greatest war in the 
world’s history is that of a number of naughty children 
who have been quarrelling, who have all been more or 
less in the wrong, and who ought now to make it up. 
Such pictures are in effect a denial of the existence of 
black and white or of right and wrong. They are the 
fantastic product not of an appreciation of realities, but 
of a horror of realities, of blindness masquerading as 
impartiality. The chief obstacle which Mr. Hobson’s 
propaganda has to face is neither obstinacy nor war- 
fever, neither patriotic prejudice nor stupidity, but the 
universal and profound belief that we are fighting for 
something and that that something is the most righteous 
cause for which we have ever fought. Whilst that 
belief lives no argument, however eloquent and sincere, 
will persuade us that there are sacrifices from which we 
ought to shrink. 


THE “ PULL” ON OUR INCOMES 


T would be comic, if it were not so deadly serious for 
I the nation, this steady, silent struggle that is going 
on between the spending departments of the 
Government and the ten million families of this country 
for the power to lay out as we choose what we fondly 
regard as our own incomes! These incomes, in the 
aggregate, amount to between six and seven million 
pounds a day, out of which, in peace time, we spend 
individually on our food and drink and clothes and 
pleasures between four and five millions a day; we 
disburse through collective channels, that is to say, in 
national and local government, less than a million a day ; 
and we “save ”—that is, we convert into new profit- 
yielding works and machinery, at home or abroad, 
another million a day. Now, whilst the total income 
has certainly not increased, the Government must have 
the spending of an additional five millions a day for the 
war. We, the inhabitants of these islands, have got to 
supply this sum day by day, or else our firing line 
collapses. We at once agree to divert to the Government 
in Treasury Bills and War Loan the million a day that 
we normally put into Argentine ranching and Canadian 
railways—this change of investment makes us none the 
poorer, and involves no daily sacrifice. We do not 
much object when the Government takes an extra toll 
on our incomes in taxation, whether direct or indirect, 
to the extent of a quarter of a million a day—this is all 
it yet comes to. But on the question of how to yield 
the commodities and services making up the other three 
or four millions a day that the Army and Navy must 
have, we are, as a nation, showing ourselves to be a most 
mulish people. 

We all start by assuming that the money can somehow 
be borrowed. Has not the British Empire, as Mr. 
Asquith informed Mr. Thorne this week, £26,000,000,000 
of accumulated wealth, “ quite enough,” Mr. Thorne 
said, “to be going on with.”’ Nothing could be more 
fallacious. We cannot feed the troops in Flanders 
with our mortgages on Brazilian towns, or fire off at the 
German trenches the gasometers and tramway lines that 
we own in many a foreign city. We cannot even sell 
these investments, or temporarily pawn them, to any 
but a relatively small extent, seeing that no nation on 
the earth has now any ready money to spare except 
the United States, and the United States, however 
good the security we offer, cannot and will not spare us 
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more than enough to pay for a few hours per day of the 
expenditure that is always going on. No financial 
expert, British or American, hopes for more, contin- 
uously, than a million a day from America, whether 
- in loans or repurchases of the American securities that 
we have been holding. 

What we cannot bring ourselves to believe is that 
there is positively no source from which the Government 
can draw the two or three millions a day that it must 
have, over and above what can be got from America, 
except the incomes that we are all individually receiving 
as wages or salaries, dividends or rents. The food and 
drink and clothes and services on which we have been 
spending these incomes must be diverted—there is no 
help for it—to the extent of almost exactly one-half, 
from the consumption of ourselves and our families to 
that of the soldiers and sailors and munition workers. 
There is, for the wealthy British Empire as for the less 
wealthy German Empire, no other way of financing the 
war. This is the silent, insistent “ pull” on our spend- 
ing money which is going on, and to which we find it 
hard to reconcile ourselves. 

On one point, indeed, the middle and upper classes are 
unanimous—namely, that the extravagant expenditure 
of the wage-earning class ought to be checked. It is, 
though we do not put it quite so explicitly to ourselves, 
out of their spending money—because they disburse it, 
as we think, so unwisely—that we should like to see the 
war financed. And so we have campaign after campaign 
for teaching economical habits, “hay box cookery,” 
and the machinery of small investments—in all of which 
matters we find, after forty years of compulsory schooling, 
that instruction is badly needed—to the forty millions 
of men, women and children whose average income for all 
purposes is less than £30 per year per head! Small is 
the part of this that they have lent to the Government 
for the war. Mr. McKenna has to make the announce- 
ment that whilst the British workman had already, 
before the war, lent the Government £250,000,000 in 
savings bank deposits at 2} per cent. interest, he only 
took up £5,000,000 in the first Government Loan that, 
in this country, has ever been offered to him. Now, Mr. 
McKenna proposes to induce him to save by offering him 
more attractive Government Promissory Notes of £1 
each, which are somehow to be made not transferable 
but which are to be repayable in full on demand, without 
interest if cashed within six months, but thereafter 
bearing five per cent. interest until presented for re- 
demption. If we could regard this proposal to de- 
mocratise the Treasury Bills that Walter Bagehot 
invented half a century ago as evidence that the Govern- 
ment intended to change its policy of restricting the 
Post Office Savings Bank—which cannot accept from 
any depositor more than £50 in a year, or more than £200 
in all, which (unlike every other banker) refuses to 
allow its depositors to draw cheques, and which (alone 
among the financial institutions of the whole world) 
keeps unchanged the rate of interest fixed a generation 
ago—we should acclaim it as promising. Regarded as a 
beginning of the public education of the British wage 
earners in the art of temporary investment in Govern- 
ment securities it is interesting. But as a measure of 
war finance it is, to put it plainly, absurd. In a whole 
year it will not yield enough to pay for the war for a 
single day. Mr. McKenna could rake in ten times more 
of the very considerable working-class savings that are 
silently being accumulated if he would only allow Mr. 
Herbert Samuel to remove all the restrictions on the 
use of the Post Office Savings Bank (perhaps making 





withdrawals exceeding £50 subject to a week’s notice) ; 
raise the rate of interest to 4 per cent.; make every 
postmaster aware that an increase in the local deposits 
would help him to promotion ; adopt the postal cheque 
system which Germany, Austria, Hungary and Switzer. 
land have found so successful ; and buy and sell Govern- 
ment War Loan in small amounts, at market prices 
daily, at every substantial Post Office, as the French 
Government has for many years done for its own 
Rentes. If the Government really wants to attract to 
itself working-class savings, it ought to use its 25,000 
Post Offices and its 300,000 postal employees as 
vigorously, and with as little regard to the jealousy of 
the bankers, as the great industrial insurance offices use 
the tens of thousands of agents whom they employ— 
or, we may add, as energetically as the German Govern- 
ment has used its extraordinary financial machinery. 

But, whilst education in thrift is always good, we 
commit the most ludicrous of mistakes if we suppose that 
it is out of working-class incomes that we can look 
for the savings that will finance the war. These 
£800,000,000 a year of wages paid to the manual workers 
—if the total now reaches as much as that—have to 
support at least thirty millions of people in wage-earning 
families. There is not much over, in most cases, when 
these are fed and clothed. In hundreds of thousands of 
households there is, no doubt, momentarily an unwonted 
surplus, purchased at the cost of incessant work for 
ten, twenty and even thirty hours of overtime per week— 
an excess which is the very reverse of thrifty, and which 
ought, in the national interest, to be checked. This 
surplus is being laid out, to no small extent, on “ the 
home ”’—in furniture and clothes, or on improvements in 
the house and garden. Much of it goes, very naturally, 
as in every other class, in personal adornment and 
pleasure, even to increased expenditure on alcoholic 
drink. Much, too, the statistics show, swells the 
savings bank balances, and increases the insurance 
against funeral expenses. It would clearly be to the 
national interest to divert more to saving, in one or 
other form. Mr. McKenna would be glad to get even 
£50,000,000 a year from this source : he certainly cannot 
get £100,000,000. It is clear that if we could somehow 
get the thirty million manual working population to 
save absolutely the whole of their increases in earnings, 
and entrust it to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, this 
would not, in a whole year, keep the war going for more 
than three weeks. 

We come back to the uncomfortable fact that—when 
we have drawn all we can from America, when we have 
got to the limit of taxation on the consumption of the 
masses, when we have drained dry the possible savings of 
the wage-earning class—we are still face to face with the 
necessity of yielding up to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in one or other form, at least a couple of 
millions a day out of the four or five millions a day that 
we—the six millions of men, women and children above 
the level of £3 per week—are now spending on our- 
selves and our families. We have Mr. Hartley Withers, 
the most persuasive of the able group of economists 
whom the Government has called to its service, telling 
us, in a lucid pamphlet, how we ought to set about it.* 
We must give up having so many servants and chauffeurs 
and gardeners on which we are still spending some forty 
or fifty millions a year, thus diverting their labour from 
more useful work ; we must shut up (or lend for hospitals) 
the pleasant country houses which are involving a cost 
of many millions a year; there are still many tens of 


By Hartley Withers. Dent. 2d. 





* War and Self-Denial. 
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thousands of motor cars running about for our pleasure ; 
the luxurious hotels are by no means empty; the 
expenditure on furs and new clothes, on costly foods and 
even on jewellery is apparently almost as great as ever. 
A quarter of a century ago, when incomes were, in the 
aggregate, only two-thirds of what they have since 
become, Professor Marshall estimated that no less than 
£400,000,000 a year was wasted by the middle and upper 
classes—that is, spent “‘ in ways that do little or nothing 
towards making life nobler or truly happier ’’—and that 
this was four times as much as was similarly wasted by 
the much larger population of manual working wage 
earners. It is this £400,000,000—now swollen, it is 
to be feared, to half as much again—that ought to be 
cut off, at the same time that we seck to restrict the 
much smaller extravagance of the masses. Will each 
household consent to cut itself down to the real necessi- 
ties of healthy life? Shall we do this “ National 
Service" voluntarily and individually, or must we be 
“ conscripted ” to it by a fifteen shillings in the pound 
income tax? That is what the Cabinet Committee on 
Finance is investigating. 


INFANTS’ RIGHTS 


ONTROVERSY has raged in America during the 
C past fortnight over the case of the Bollinger 
baby. This, as many of our readers already 

know, is the case of a baby whose life could have been 
saved only by an operation which would have made it an 
idiot for the rest of its days. Ought the doctor to have 
performed the operation? Many people, feeling that 
they themselves would prefer to have died at birth 
rather than to have survived as hopeless imbeciles, hold 
that it was better to let the baby die. Others, like Miss 
Jane Addams, passionately believing in the sanctity of 
human life, have denounced the doctor who let it die as 
an enemy of the human race. Obviously, the question 
is a difficult one, upon which honest people may 
differ. There can be very few persons who feel abso- 
lutely certain what they would have done if they had 
been in the position of the mother of the baby. She, 
poor lady, left it to the doctor, and the doctor left it to 
Nature, and the baby died. Ought science to have 
interfered ? Scarcely any one but a Christian or a Jew 
would have said so until modern times. In Sparta and 
other parts of Greece, not only would science have 
refrained from coming to the aid of the child : the State 
would actually have interfered to prevent its survival. 
The deformed child was forbidden by law to live, and 
moralists like Plato and Aristotle approved of this. 
Even the healthy child was not regarded as a creature 
with many rights, and the right of the parents to expose 
their children immediately after birth, in the hope that 
they would perish, was not questioned until well onin the 
period of civilisation. There are scores of races at the 
present day which think no more of infanticide than most 
Europeans think of drowning kittens. They find it 
simpler to regulate the number of human beings than to 
regulate the food supply. They murder their babies 
for economic reasons, like many an unfortunate English 
servant girl. An interesting light on the economics of 
infanticide is thrown by the fact that in certain tribes, 
in which wives are bought, and therefore women have 
an economic value, it is the male rather than the female 
infants who are put to death. As a rule, however, it 
has been the boys who were regarded as treasures, as they 
are by the modern nurse. In some places, the limita- 
tion of the family was effected by the murder of every 


child after the mother had borne three or four. There 
are few races which have desired children, and hosts of 
them, with the same religious passion as the Jews. The 
Jew of old was willing to slaughter his enemy's children— 
to dash out their brains against the stones, as we are 
told in the Psalms—but no people, not even the Irish, 
whom statistics prove to be the least given to infanticide 
of all races, has ever made such a religion of the large 
family. Certain medieval Jewish theologians regarded 
childlessness as such a negation of life that they believed 
that everybody who died without having had children 
would have to be reborn upon earth in order to discharge 
the function of parenthood. 

It is a paradoxical thing that it should have been left 
to Christianity to carry on a world-wide war against 
infanticide—Christianity which, through the mouths of 
so many of its theologians, has committed numberless 
infants to everlasting damnation. Perhaps, however, 
even in so doing, the theologians were paying a com- 
pliment to the babies. They were crediting them with 
immortal souls. It is said that it was St. Augustine 
who first taught that unbaptized infants would be 
damned, but Luther improved upon him, and the 
Calvinists were no less terrible in their division of even 
new-born infants into the elect and the reprobate. 
Many people owe their horror of Calvinism to Jonathan 
Edwards’s reference to the reprobate infant crawling 
over the floor of Hell. Luckily not all theology has been 
so malevolent as this, and even those who insist that 
infant baptism is necessary to salvation often regard 
the infant who is damned not as one condemned to 
endure everlasting misery, but as one undergoing a mild 
and negative damnation in a special limbo of the infernal 
regions. Creeds of this kind, however, have none the 
less resulted in a great deal of cruelty to children. Those 
who believe the Almighty can be so cruel as to send 
infants to Hell are not likely themselves to be sparing in 
punishment. They believe they have a divine example 
of severity, and they set about making earth a little 
Hell in order to save their children from the greater Hell 
afterwards. This kind of cruelty—a cruelty at times 
scarcely less dreadful than infanticide—has grown less 
common as theology has softened. But it has left an 
indelible stain on the history of European Christianity. 
No one can deny that Christian communities in the 
nineteenth century were guilty of cruel practices to 
children, in comparison with which infanticide seems not 
a crime, but a shining virtue. The factory-owners who 
were responsible for the death and misery of so many 
children before the passing of the Factory Acts were the 
same kind of people who were filled with genuine 
horror by tales of Hindus who sacrificed their children 
to the alligators in the Ganges, and Rajput mothers who 
drowned their new-born babies in milk. There, surely, we 
have as amazing an example of the contradictions of 
human nature as has ever existed. Some people 
dismiss it as utter hypocrisy. It is largely that, but it 
is also due to blind ignorance and deadness of imagina- 
tion. 

At present, the attitude of the civilised world to the 
child is largely governed by a growing sensitiveness to 
any injury to human life. We believe that among 
medical men, for instance, there no longer exists the 
general belief that to perform the operation of craniotomy 
in certain circumstances on an unborn child is justifiable. 
The child must be saved alive at almost all costs. Is it 
the instinct for self-preservation—in a society with a 
declining birth-rate—which is at the root of this new 
tenderness for the lives of children? Or is it the 
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sharpening of the moral sense? Probably it is both. 
On the other hand, can we legitimately call in this 
sharpened moral and social sense to demand that the 
Bollinger baby, and babies like it, should deliberately be 
kept alive as idiots ? Obviously, there is a considerable 
difference between letting a baby die at birth and 
deliberately putting it to death in the lethal chamber. 
Thousands of persons who would shrink from the idea 
of the lethal chamber as the last foulness could prob- 
ably be found to defend the doctor who refused to save 
the life of the Bollinger baby. They would regard the 
former as murder, the latter as leaving the matter to 
Providence or Nature, according to their creed. Pro- 
blems of the same kind have occasionally been raised in 
fiction—problems of how far it is right to save a human 
being from a life of slow agony or madness. Is it 
right in any circumstances for a doctor to hasten with a 
drug the death of a patient hopelessly suffering from an 
exquisitely painful disease ? Is it right for him in any 
circumstances deliberately to withhold a drug that 
would prolong a painful existence? Here, again, we 
have two questions that will admit of very different 
answers. Many who would reply to the first with a 
violent “‘ No” would hesitate before saying “ Yes ”’ or 
“No” to the second. Many, we have no doubt, would 
return a vehement “ No” to both questions. But by a 
curious contradiction, many even of these would be 
capable of acquiescing in the natural death of a friend 
who had been a great sufferer as a “ blessed relief.” 
One has again and again heard the phrase in a house in 
which some one has died, ‘‘ Perhaps, it is better so. He 
suffered so much, poor man.”’ It looks as though in cases 
like that we were ready to will the end but not the 
means. But that is not a quite fair way of putting it. 
Most of us never entirely give up hope in regard to 
those for whom we care. There have been too many 
miracles of recovery for us to take the word even of the 
greatest specialist. Everyone has heard of cancers that 
have disappeared as by magic. And even if we feel that 
there is no hope, we can scarcely endure the thought 
of hastening the departure of the dying. If we can 
endure it, we suspect ourselves of wishing to save our- 
selves trouble rather than to spare the other pain. 
Clearly, affection leads different men to do different 
things. Friend has helped friend before now to the 
means of suicide. Husbands have slain their wives 
rather than permit them to fall into the hands of 
savages. It is not easy to discover any rule which will 
mark the point at which it becomes right for a man to 
assist, even negatively as it were, in the death of another 
human being—especially of one who is bound to him by 
close ties. The. ancients did not reverence human life, 
at least in theory, to the same extent to which we do, 
and so they permitted suicide and infanticide to a degree 
which shocks the modern man. The modern man 
believes in the right to kill in war, in self-defence, and in 
certain penal cases. But suicide and infanticide he 
regards as crimes. It would, we admit, be grossly 
unfair to charge the doctor in the Bollinger case with 
infanticide, but probably a great number of modern 
Englishmen and Americans will hold that he did wrong 
in not saving the baby’s life. This is partly due to the 
feeling that, as we have said, doctors are not sufficiently 
near omniscience to be trusted with the power to say 
that one baby shall live and another baby shall die. It 
is their business to save life. If we grant the principle 
that they have the right to destroy it or to leave it to 
destruction, the possibilities which may arise from this 
terrify us. This would be to raise doctors into the 


position of dictators, and we are not, and neither are 
they, sure enough of their qualifications for the post. 
If we trusted them with life-and-death powers, we have 
no guarantee that they might not be swept off their 
feet some day by some gospel of pseudo-eugenics which 
would involve widespread destruction of human life. 
It is only a nightmare, but the nightmare has come 
true in other classes of men who have at different times 
been allowed despotic powers. Clergymen and em- 
perors have, at various periods in the past, been allowed 
to tamper too despotically with human lives, and the 
results have been deplorable. There is no reason to 
believe that the doctors would do any better. That is 
why, on the whole, we regard such an agitation as 
Miss Addams has led against the doctor in the Bollinger 
case as a healthy sign. The rule of the sanctity of 
human life in the hands of the doctors may have 
exceptions, but it is even more important to maintain the 
rule than to justify the exceptions. 


ARMOURED MEN 


OPHOCLES noted the paradox that armourless 
S man is nevertheless “the mightiest of things 
. . . he conquers by his devices the tenant of the 
fields.” Shakespeare makes King Lear marvel likewise: 
“Thou art the thing itself: unaccommodated man is no 
more but such a poor, bare, forked animal as thou art.” 
Pascal has the same idea: “ L’homme n’est qu’un 
roseau, le plus faible de la Nature; mais c’est un 
roseau pensant.’’ And in his Autobiography Spencer 
tells us how he and Huxley, sitting on the cliff at St. 
Andrews and watching some boys bathing, “ marvelled 
over the fact, seeming especially strange when they are 
no longer disguised by clothes, that human beings 
should dominate over all other creatures and play the 
wonderful part they do on the earth.” Further, as I 
have said elsewhere, “‘ Man is not only without armour 
against either living enemies or cold ; he is also without 
weapons of attack. His teeth are practically worthless 
in this respect, not only on account of their small size, 
but also because his chin, a unique possession, and the 
shape of his jaws make them singularly unfit for catching 
or grasping. For claws he has merely nails, capable 
only of the feeblest scratching; he can discharge no 
poisons from his mouth; he cannot envelop himself in 
darkness in order to hide himself ; his speediest and most 
enduring runner is a breathless laggard. And, lastly, he 
is at first almost bereft of instinct, has to be burnt in 
order to dread the fire, and cannot find his own way to 
the breast. His sole instrument of dominance is his 
mind in all its attributes.” 

For purposes of fighting other men, and for protection 
against animals, and in order to kill them for food or 
other uses, man’s intelligence has devised vastly deadlier 
weapons of offence than the tiger’s claws or the shark’s 
teeth. In the evolution of defensive armour for his 
own person he has much more modest achievements. 
No doubt it is true that “ in our halls is hung armoury 
of the invincible knights of old ’”’—of which the most 
interesting fact is that, owing to our much superior 
development to-day, our knights cannot put it on, the 
degeneracy-mongers notwithstanding—but at its best 
that armour could not vie with our few priceless natura] 
protections, allowance being made for weight and con- 
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venience of wear. Thus the bony margin of the orbits 
is very hard to beat as armour for the priceless eyes ; and 
the cranium itself, though by no means so thick and 
strong in ourselves as in, say, the negro, is primarily and 
essentially armour of a most effective kind for the brain, 
which is, in itself, at once the most vital and the most 
vulnerable of our organs. 

Nevertheless we are all familiar with games in which 
masks and padded jackets act as effective armour, and 
when we read of cases where a packet of letters or a 
Bible has stopped a bullet the possibility of using 
armour, even in modern war, suggests itself at once to the 
amateur. In years past, when he has asked the question 
of the professional soldier, the answer has been that, 
mobility being so important in war as it is now waged, the 
weight of armour constitutes a final objection to its mili- 
tary use. But here modern surgery is entitled to an obser- 
vation. In the Boer War and the Russo-Japanese War 
it was found that modern bullets are likely to kill only 
if they strike certain limited areas of the body. Even 
then they need not kill; but as a general rule they 
neither kill nor need cause much permanent damage if 
they strike elsewhere. Partly it is the nature of the 
bullet and partly it is the resources of the modern 
surgeon that have so notably raised the ratio of re- 
coveries from wounds. But from this it clearly follows 
that a very limited amount of armour of the right kind, 
in the right places, might save many lives without 
seriously, or at all, interfering with the soldier’s mobility 
by reason of its weight. 

For instance, observations of this kind might have 
been made by our militarists in consequence of the last 
campaign which they waged, or are likely ever to wage. 
If it were of the nature of militarism to value its human 
material, one can imagine how Mr. St. John Brodrick, as 
Secretary for War, would have had experiments made, 
in collaboration with the military surgeons, clothing 
skulls with various types of steel helmet, varying in 
thickness and form, and, in collaboration with the metal- 
lurgists, comparing the behaviour of various types of steel 
in respect of resistance, liability to fracture, puncture, 
splinter, and so forth. Obviously this would have been a 
most interesting and valuable research, presenting no 
serious difficulties and promising valuable results. 
Instead, however, Lord Midleton, as he now is, gave us 
the Brodrick cap : and when the war began we laughed 
at the German helmets as clumsy, heavy, and preten- 
tious. Now we are proceeding to imitate them. 

In point of fact, we are imitating the French steel 
helmet, and high time too. The reduction in the de- 
structive power of shrapnel ought to be very great. 
Only, looking at this helmet, and knowing the military 
mind, I ask myself whether, in fact, it is the product of 
such a series of tests as I have hinted at, or whether 
something better could not be contrived. Is it of the 
best kind of steel for the purpose? Has Professor J. O. 
Arnold, of Sheffield, been consulted on that? Is its 
form such as to receive the bullets at the most favour- 
able angle? Has Sir Joseph Thomson been consulted 
on that? Is its type of fracture, when fractured, such 
as to do the minimum of harm to the scalp and skull 
beneath? Has Sir Victor Horsley been consulted on 
that? These may seem superfluous and impertinent 


questions on the part of a layman—but our militarists 
did not even know the use of machine guns, which have 
killed so many of our friends, so perhaps we may ask 
these questions after all. 

Several months have passed since the manufacturers 
received orders for any more of the stiff-fronted caps, we 
are told. Now they are providing the soft caps with ear- 
pieces, which are clearly valuable for the winter. But I 
hope that in future all our men will be provided, as the 
French are being provided, with helmets when they go 
into action, and I only hope that we shall not find, after 
hundreds of thousands have been made, that the type is 
capable of improvement in serious particulars. It makes 
one’s blood boil to think of our hapless, happy warriors 
a year ago, with unprotected heads and two machine 
guns per battalion, fighting Germans with splendidly 
efficient helmets and ten or even twenty machine guns 
to our one. Obviously it is necessary to ask such 
questions as the foregoing. I have no intention of 
prejudging the case, but, though not a physicist or 
metallurgist, I find it hard to believe that the form of 
the anterior surface of these helmets is not far too flat 
for the maximum of protection. 

The heart may and should be armoured also. Ina 
picture theatre last week I saw the photograph of one of 
our men wearing a species of steel ‘‘ chest-protector,”’ 
having a back- as well as a front-piece. Presumably 
there is serious intention of employing such a garment. 
It appeared to be made of numerous separate plates of 
steel, but I could not see whether they were arranged as 
imbricated scales, or, if not, how the “ sutures,” so to 
say, are contrived. The skull is made of separate pieces, 
but the sutures are such that, for protection, the cranial 
box might be all made of one piece; but the chest, 
which has to move, is most imperfectly armoured by the 
discontinuous ribs. It will be very surprising if the 
experience and inventiveness of our ancestors have not 
furnished us, in our museums, with types of armour 
which could be tested with rifle-bullets and bombs and 
shrapnel and shell and bayonets, and the best adopted. 
The experience of the Navy might help also in respect 
of the precise types of steel most suited for use in the 
making of the kind of plate, or mail, that is thought best. 
It is an appalling thought that only after half a million 
casualties should we be beginning to attend to so evi- 
dently vital and fundamental a military factor as this, 
and again I ask whether it is being dealt with on the 
lines of open-minded and intelligent experiment which 
are the key to victory in other spheres of activity. I find 
it very hard to believe that the French helmet is the 
most efficient possible, or that the plated vest shown in 
photographs, or the continuous and quite or nearly flat 
plate of steel offered to protect the abdomen against the 
bayonet, which I lately saw in Selfridge’s, represents the 
result of rational experiment or even of rational 
imitation. I have spoken of the experience of our an- 
cestors, but we have ancestors remoter still, who knew 
all there is to know about armour; and just as the iris 
diaphragm of the modern microscope, for instance, is 
simply an imitation of the iris of the eye, so we might 
find much to our advantage in the habit of our inverte- 
brate forerunners. Every student of elementary zoology 
knows that one great distinction between invertebrates 
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and vertebrates is the possession of an external skeleton 
or exo-skeleton by the former, whereas the latter boest 
.an internal or endo-skeleton. How to make the best of 
both orders, adding exo- to endo-, is our problem. In 
the art of clothing ourselves we have gone far to solve it, 
and the military problem of turning our warriors into 
armoured men is only one stage further, just as worth 
solving to-day as in the case of the lobster or the knights 
of old. Our knights of to-day will probably scorn to use 
any such protection. They are not their own, however, 
but Freedom’s, and for her sake they must consent to 
wear steel as well as wield it—thrice armed though they 


already be. 
LENs. 


MR. PONSONBY AND FOREIGN 


OFFICE REFORM“ 
M- ARTHUR PONSONBY, a son of the private 


secretary of Queen Victoria, served for some 
years in diplomacy before he became private 
secretary to a Premier and Member of Parliament for 
Stirling boroughs. Soon after entering the House of 
Commons as a Liberal he adopted a somewhat independent 
attitude towards that section of the Liberal Party which is 
in reality more Conservative than most Conservatives. He 
acquired at first some unpopularity amongst his colleagues, 
and sacrificed the official promotion almost certainly lying 
in wait for him by championing the electoral rights of women 
when such were particularly obnoxious to Mr. Asquith. 
But he probably made himself more disliked by the official 
Liberals because of his very free criticisms in regard to the 
foreign policy attributed publicly to Sir Edward Grey, but 
more pointedly by Mr. Ponsonby to the successors of Lord 
Sanderson as Permanent Under-Secretary of the Foreign 
Office. It seemed to Mr. Ponsonby that these gentlemen, 
one of whom has subsequently played a distinguished part 
as Viceroy of India, brought from the Russian Embassy at 
Petrograd too “ Russian ” a tone into the conduct of foreign 
affairs and of the Foreign Office. They were thought to be 
representing the foreign policy of King Edward VII. rather 
than the foreign policy which should be laid down by a 
Liberal Government in closest consonance with the interests 
of the British people. They were, in fact, too anti-German, 
were in favour of shutting out Austria-Germany com- 
pletely from any colonial ambitions—if such an adjective 
may be applied not merely to the creation of an African 
Empire, but to dominance over the people of the Balkan 
Peninsula and Turkey in Asia. They denied Germany 
—it was said—her place in the sun, and the German 
Government blamed Sir Edward Grey for adopting and 
enforcing too markedly the policy adumbrated by Lord 
Hardinge, Sir Arthur Nicolson, and Sir Louis Mallet. 
Whether Mr. Ponsonby’s criticisms penetrated the armour 
of Sir Edward Grey, or whether his fears were exaggerated, 
we shall probably never know; but a very distinct trend 


in the policy of Sir Edward Grey made itself apparent in® 


1909, after some exaggerated protests we had made against 
Austria for doing in Bosnia-Herzegovina what we were almost 
on tip-toe to do in Egypt and Cyprus. Certainly from the 
beginning of 1910 onwards the British Foreign Office under 
Sir Edward Grey made every reasonable concession, and 
induced France and Russia similarly to co-ordinate their 
ambitions, so that by the month of July, 1914, with the 
active goodwill of the British Government, Germany had 
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not only been able to conclude (or at any rate to initial) 
arrangements for the enlargement of her colonial domain 
in Africa (against a price), but she had secured the recog- 
nition of her many concessions and exclusive claims through- 
out Turkey in Asia and the very important permission to 
reorganise, to Germanise the Turkish Army—a concession 
the importance of which has been only too obvious since the 
war started in 1914. So that whereas the unfortunate Sir 
Edward Grey was once blamed by Mr. Ponsonby and 
his followers in earlier days for not being sufficiently 
cordial to the Germans, he has been subsequently scolded 
by a considerable section of our Press for having yielded too 
much to them (since 1910), with the vain desire to eliminate 
causes of strife ; and, amongst other things, the danger of the 
war which is now convulsing the whole world. Not much 
allusion to these criticisms of foreign policy is made directly 
in the book under review, but we feel that the argument is 
there: that somehow or other Sir Edward Grey and the 
permanent officials at the Foreign Office under him have been 
shaping a forcign policy which has resulted in the present 
war, and that had this policy been exposed at intervals to 
the consideration of the House of Commons, it would have 
been arrested at this stage or at that stage and the war 
would have been averted. 

I hardly think that this contention can be justified, any 
more than I think that Sir Edward Grey was wrong in 
yielding to Germany as much as he did yield by July, 1914. 
I have pointed out in other writings that if the contrary policy 
had prevailed at the Foreign Office or in the Ministry, and 
no concessions whatever had been made to Austria-Germany 
after the close of the Bosnia incident, Germany might then 
have had some justification for bursting her bonds and 
setting the werld ablaze. Whereas one way and the other 
the British Government and its friends on the Continent of 
Europe had made such a generous provision for the en- 
largement of the German and Austrian scope by July, 1914, 
that Germany’s act in preparing for and embarking on the 
present war is an unmitigated crime, a crime without one 
particle of justification. This point has been realised in the 
United States (as I can testify de visu and de auditu as well 
as from the reading of many American pamphlets and Press 
articles). 

In short: I cannot follow Mr. Ponsonby where in his 
previous writings or speeches he has attacked the foreign 
policy of Sir Edward Grey. But where I do agree with him 
most heartily, and where I think his book will render us a 
signal service, is in his deductions that Sir Edward Grey 
was far from happy in the choice he made of ccrtain agents to 
carry out his foreign policy, notably in the two ambassadors he 
appointed to Constantinople. In defence of the last of these, 
Sir Louis Mallet, it might be said that he found the situation 
lost already by the inaction of Sir Gerard Lowther; and 
that we are not yet sufficiently documented to decide whether 
he was to blame for the drifting policy which immediately 
followed the arrival of the Goeben and the Breslauin the Sea 
of Marmora, or whether the real fault lay with Sir Berkeley 
Milne, then in command of the Mediterranean Fleet: in 
short, it is better to suspend judgment for the present. But 
it is as obvious as anything can be that (1) The House of 
Commons has nowadays virtually no means of adequate 
control in the shaping of foreign policy (still less the House of 
Lords) ; (2) That the conduct of our foreign affairs is shrouded 
in needless and mischievous obscurity ; (3) That with a few 
noteworthy exceptions we have not either in the Foreign 
Office or in diplomacy men of the requisite ability and 
quality of mind needed for the conduct of affairs with foreign 
Governments. 

It is probably hopeless to expect impulse for reform from 
Mr. Asquith—judging from the evidence he gave before the 
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Select Committee at the House of Commons in 1914—evi- 
dence very aptly and conveniently set forth in the appendices 
to Mr. Ponsonby’s work. Still less may we look to Mr. 
Balfour, who in such matters is the worshipper of the god 
of things as they are. Mr. Balfour, from the evidence he 
gave, has obviously a most rooted objection to any taking 
into confidence of the House of Commons on the subject 
of foreign policy. “Theirs not to reason why,” theirs 
merely to. accept, with humility and without too much 
talking, the decisions such as they are from time to time 
communicated to them as accomplished facts, arranged either 
by the Foreign Secretary or the Cabinet. Indeed, Mr. 
Balfour refers with some bitterness in his evidence to the 
“ 670 prying eyes ” (of the members of the House of Com- 
mons) “ perpetually directed towards these current details 
of international negotiations.” If statesmen like Mr. 
Balfour had their way, the British public—which, much more 
than highly salaried Ministers, suffers from disturbance in 
our diplomatic relations, from Stock Exchange panics, or 
ghastly, devastating wars—should have no say in regard to 
the foreign policy of the Empire. Our only control of such 
matters would be the very poor satisfaction of seeing a 
blundering Foreign Minister expelled from office by a hostile 
vote of the House of Commons after the harm was done. 

Mr. Ponsonby, in his projects of reform, proposes the 
reorganisation of the Foreign Office staff, the complete 
control by Parliament of all treaty-making (similar to what 
obtains in the United States and some other great coun- 
tries), the abolition of secret treaties and secret clauses to 
treaties, the periodical revision of treaties in order that 
each generation may be duly apprised of the extent of our 
national obligations, and the institution of a Foreign Affairs 
Committee, which (as in France) should perpetually examine 
our current foreign policy, be made the repository of such 
secrets as had to be—he is rightly against needless secrecy 
in the foreign affairs of such a vast Empire as ours—and 
in some way bring the well-considered opinion of the House 
of Commons to bear on the mind of the Foreign Secretary. 
The latter, he would imply, though he must look perpetually 
for information and advice to a theoretically well-trained 
body of permanent officials at the Foreign Office, must not 
allow these unseen, scarcely known agents to hold the rudder 
of the ship of State, as they are alleged to have done too 
much during recent years. 

In his proposals for the reorganisation and reform of the 
Foreign Office, Mr. Ponsonby leaves untouched two points 
which his reviewer considers essential in the highest degree. 
One is that the subjects on which candidates are to be 
examined to show their fitness for service under the Foreign 
Office (Home staff, Diplomatic and Consular) should be 
entirely reorganised. The syllabus of the Consular examina- 
tion is tolerably apt and sensible; but the curriculum of 
subjects for the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service is 
simply crazy and worthy of Laputa. The blame for this, 
of course, lies with the Civil Service Commissioners and those 
who inspire them at the great universities. I have dealt 
with it quite sufficiently in my own book, published more 
than two years ago, Commonsense and Foreign Policy. 
And the second point which I think Mr. Ponsonby might 
have adopted in his scheme of reform is not only the complete 
fusion of the Foreign Office clerks with the Foreign Office 
Diplomatic representatives abroad (so that they constantly 
interchange) but the similarly complete fusion of these two 
branches with that which is the most important of all, the 
Consular Service—the service on which our enormous 
trade in foreign countries depends for its welfare. We 
should in this imitate France, Russia, and other countries 
of greatness and prominence. There should no longer 
be such out-of-date absurdities as unpaid attachés trying 


to live at expensive foreign capitals on their parents’ allow- 
ances. 

Every person detached for foreign service under the 
British Crown should begin as a Vice-consul .and work his 
way up through the Consulate to the Embassy. This and that 
man specially suited might be told off for specialist work. 
We may or may not think it wise for a time to continue the 
existence of a board of selection with a competitive examina- 
tion on sensible lines, for the selected candidates; but if 
selection is to be exercised, it should secure not only 
British Imperial nationality, but should look as much to 
the physical fitness of candidates as to their mental 
ability. Men at the present day pass into the Diplomatic 
or Home Services under the Foreign Office who are 
physically unfit for their job—excessively uncomely, defee- 
tive in sight—so that they have to wear the monocle—or in 
hearing, potential invalids, or quite unable to ride or to make 
long sea journeys without detriment to their insides. 

H. H. Jonnston. 


Correspondence 
GREAT BRITAIN’S SHARE IN THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your editorial footnote to the letter of ‘** Un Frangais ” 
in Tue New STaTesMAN of November 13th you say with justice 
that the question whether Great Britain ought to raise another 
million fighting men must be decided on a practical basis. Allow 
me to discuss it on that basis from the point of view of France. 

Mr. Churchill in his speech in the House of Commons on Novem- 
ber 15th spoke of a possible victory in the “ second or third year 
of the war.” In the opinion of a man who ought to know some- 
thing about the matter, since he has been a Cabinet Minister all 
through the war, it is possible that the war may last another year 
or more, perhaps even eighteen months. France has now all her 
men between 18 and 48 under the colours; there remains the 
Class of 1917, which will be ready in the Spring and is expected 
to provide another 100,000 men, or rather boys. France has had 
up to the present, as “* Un Francais” has said, about 2,700,000 
casualties, of whom probably about two million are hors de combat 
—dead, permanéntly disabled, or prisoners. The estimate of 
600,000 killed is, I have reason to believe, considerably below 
the mark, but let us take that figure for the purpose of calculation. 
The population of France normally increases by about 300,000 
every five years. There should be a census next year, but it 
has been postponed ; were it taken, it would show, for the first 
time, a decrease in the population. The decrease, if we accept 
the figure of 600,000 killed, would be at least 300,000 ; my own 
opinion is that it would be at least twice as large. The economic 
conditions after the war will not be such as to encourage large 
families, apart from the facts that a very large proportion of the 
potential fathers of the future will have disappeared (the mortality 
has been greatest among the men under 30) and that, of the 
young men that remain, several hundred thousand will be injured 
for life, physically or mentally. The fathers of the future will 
therefore be, to a large extent, old, weak or unsound. “ Lens” 
showed in THE NEw STATESMAN some time ago what this means. 

Such is already the position of France. It is easy to calculate 
what her position will be if she has to continue the war on the 
same scale for another eighteen, twelve, or even six months. 
Do you expect France to sacrifice another two million men? 
Do you expect her to call out al) the men up to sixty years of age ? 
If not, do you think it possible that France can continue to man 
five-sixths of the Western Front very much longer with an average 
casualty list of about 150,000 a month? It seems to me that, 
if the war lasts much longer, some other country will have to bear 
the burden of supplying men for the Western Front, which has 
hitherto fallen chiefly on France ; that country must be either 
Great Britain or Japan. Since Japan is our ally, I have no doubt 
that her devotion to the cause of Justice and Civilisation is as 
disinterested as that of all the Allies, and I would not for a moment 
suggest that she would demand a quid pro quo. But the year in 
which the British Empire had allowed itself to be saved by Japan 
would not perhaps be looked back upon by our posterity with 
pride or satisfaction. 

The only alternative, it seems to me, if the war is to be carried 
on long enough to please the British public (or that portion of it 
which is not fighting), is Conscription in Great Britain. No doubt 
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it would destroy the export trade, but the export trade must go 
to the wall, as it has in France. The employers will, as you say, 
be discontented, but those of them that are under 48 will be 

. called under the colours, as in France, and the others must make 
the best of a bad job, as in France. He who wills the end wills 
the means. ‘“ The important thing is not that we should arrange 
for our casualty lists to equal those of the French, but that we 
should arrange to win the war.” No doubt: but it is also of 
some importance that we should arrange to win it without 
exterminating the French male population. And that, I assure 
you, is “a view that is somewhat commonly held in France.”— 
Yours, etc., Rosert DELL. 

Paris, November 17th. 


{We have never underestimated, nor, we hope, failed to appre- 
ciate, the appalling sacrifices which France has made and is 
ing. But we do not believe that any appreciable section of 
the French people agree with Mr. Dell’s view that anything, even 
a German hegemony, is to be preferred to a continuance of those 
sacrifices. Germany, after all, is making sacrifices of life not only 
as great but greater. Our sacrifices, on the other hand, vastly 
as they will be increased during the second as compared with the 
first year of the war, will never reach the same dimensions. That 
fact arises out of an unavoidable difference of circumstances which 
we need not again enlarge upon, and to a certain extent, if the 
origins of the war and of the Franco-British alliance be forgotten, 
it may seem to place us in an invidious position ; but we would 
suggest to Mr. Dell that he could hardly serve the cause either of 
France or of this country worse than by disseminating the view 
which he expresses with so much feeling in this letter. As regards 
the future effects of the loss of life upon the quantity and quality 
of the population of France, we hope that neither Mr. Dell nor 
any of our readers will suspect us of any callous disregard of the 
value of human life if we point out that any such losses can be 
remedied and more than remedied within a generation by any 
nation which is determined that they shall be remedied—as 
Germany, we have little doubt, will soon proceed to demonstrate. 
—Ep. N:S.] 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I do not wish to appear indiscreet in taking up your 
columns and lengthening this discussion, which, for my part, I 
find extremely interesting. Will you, however, allow me a few 
words more ? 

Great Britain has the command of the seas ; that is a fact, but 
she would not keep it long if the Kaiser and his junkers were to 
possess ports like those on the French coasts. One can judge of 
what Germany would be able to do if France was her ally or her 
servant, by what she has been able to do against the Allies. Do 
not shut your eyes to the future and do not allege the past to 
believe in the intangibility of the British Isles ! 

I do not know with certainty the quantities of ammunitions and 
arms manufactured here and in France, but I know that, in spite 
of the military mobilisation of all her manhood between 18 and 
48 years of age, France was able to organise a production of am- 
munitions and arms on a large scale, and, I believe, even before 
the Government of this country applied itself to it seriously. I 
know that Germany has mobilised all her manhood and that she 
has nevertheless organised her production of ammunitions so well 
that she is able to cope with all her enemies. I deduct from this 
that it was possible for Great Britain to organise the production 
of ammunitions for herself and some of her allies, while having 
even an army of 5} million men. My deduction is all the more 
just that you will certainly be driven to do it before the end of 
the war. But you will have done so with the system of “ small 
contributions "’ in two years’ time instead of having done so during 
the first year of the war. Such a system has some advantages, I 
do not deny it, but it has more disadvantages. I shall examine 
neither the ones nor the others, for it would be too long. 

In writing my first letter I had an object : bring the reader to 
think. The discussion which followed proved me that my end 
was obtained. I wish Mr. Alfred E. Zimmern to be convinced 
that I was not “ infuriated ” by your answer. I was only annoyed 
to have expressed myself so badly that I was not well understood, 
which caused the answer partly to miss the mark. Mr. Zimmern 
understood perfectly the import of my letter, for I confined myself 
to call the attention on certain facts while keeping myself from 
meddling with the home policy of Great Britain. 

“* A Neutral ” has not the same care when he calls into question 
whether France has fulfilled her “ financial duties” before the 
war. This is a grave accusation, for it does not amount to less 
than lowering the policy of the French radicals and socialists, 
who, being in a majority in the Parliament, are the masters of 


French policy, in spite of the difficulties created for them by 
bureaucracy, diplomacy and reactionists and conservatives. 


—— 


France was wholly pacifist. She deemed that the best way of 
ensuring peace was to put a stop to the folly of armaments that 
possessed Europe ever since 1871. She therefore reduced her 
military expenses as much as she could. The French people 
thought that there could not be men who would be mad enough 
to let loose the present curse. We were mistaken. But had we 
been better armed than we were, it would not have prevented the 
war to break out since the mad Germans wanted it. There is a 
limit to military expenses, and the French, for their part, had 
reached it, considering their number and their financial charges, 
** A Neutral ” gives an advice to the French ; perhaps he will allow 
me to remind him of a truth and ask him a question : to wit, that 
the present world war is a war for liberty, democracy and civilisa- 
tion against autocracy, slavery and barbarism. Is it logical, 
then, that there can be neutrals?—that is to say, nations and people 
who say as in the fable: “* Je suis oiseau, voyez mes ailes. . . , 
Je suis souris : vivent les rats!” 

Is it fair that the neutrals should reap from this war all the 
advantages, through their commerce during the war and, after 
the war, through the certainty that their self-government and 
independence are ensured, for the victory of the Western demo- 
cracies is certain ?—Yours, etc., 

Royal Societies Club, 

St. James’s Street, S.W. 
November 22nd. 

[We fear we are still unconvinced of the justice of “Un 
Frang¢ais’s ” complaint against this country—as also of his com- 
plaint against neutrals. The statements which he makes so 
confidently, both with regard to the security of the British com- 
mand of the seas and with regard to the number of soldiers whom 
we might raise without detriment to our production of necessary 
munitions and supplies, seem to suggest that he has not given 
very close attention to either subject.—Eb. N.S.] 


Un Frangals, 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—The French are so logical that I feel strongly if “ Un 
Frangais ”’ will reconsider the facts of the case he must withdraw 
the charge he has preferred against Great Britain. 

Throughout history Great Britain’s army and navy have heen 
determined by her insular position: she has had a great navy 
and a small army, and no nation has or ever has had a right to 
protest against her “cutting her cloth according to her own 
measure,” 

When the war broke out, if Great Britain had merely taken 
possession of all seas and helped in finance, perhaps also sending 
her two corps to the Continent as arranged, she would have fully 
complied with all her Allies could reasonably demand. For never 
in history has Great Britain had an army of millions of men, and 
no Ally had a right to expect from her more than she had done 
in her long past history. 

But what did Great Britain do? She not only fulfilled her 
duty to her Allies, but she performed a very miracle, a miracle in 
order to assist them in safeguarding their land. She created, in 
little more than a year, an army of three millions of men and sent 
vast numbers away from her own shores to protect French 
territory. 

When a miracle has been performed to help the French, is it 
quite fair to complain that the miracle ought to have been more 
miraculous ? 

Even now, when the outlook is not altogether favourable, the 
position of Great Britain is strong. Not an inch of her territory 
has been occupied by the enemy, while she herself has taken com- 
mand not only of German colonies, but of the German mercantile 
navy. There can be no doubt Great Britain could at any moment 
make a favourable agreement for peace, and, if she were a de- 
generate dastard, she would make such an agreement. 

But Great Britain will fight on till victory ensues : till victory 
ensues not for herself alone and her honour as an empire, but for 
France and the freedom of the universe. : 

It is ungrateful and unjust that, when Great Britain is pouring 
out her blood and treasure in defence of France, “ Un Frangais 
should argue we are bound to do more. The charge against us 
that in twelve months we ought to have raised an army equal 
to that of the French is as ill-based as a charge by us against 
them that, in twelve months, they ought to have raised a navy 


equal to ours.—Yours, etc., 
F. C. CONSTABLE. 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. : 
Sir,—There are very few Britishers, I fancy, who will agree 
with “ Un Francais ” when he says that, left alone, Britain * would 
be doomed to defeat ” by Germany. On the contrary, as every- 
body believed before the war, Britain surely would have nothing 
to fear in a single-handed war with Germany. The German fleet 
would be locked up in German harbours, as at present, the German 
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army would be powerless, and Britain, without the present 
necessity of maintaining a huge army and advancing hundreds of 
millions to allies, would be able to carry on a five years’ war with 
comparatively little inconvenience or loss of life. All this, I say, 
was admitted by everybody before the war ; and if there are people 
who now think otherwise, one can only put it down to the con- 
scriptionist-recruiting campaign, in the interest of which it was 
necessary to foster this belief. 

Again, it must be remembered that Britain was expected to 
send to France an Expeditionary Force of only about 150,000 men ; 
and if a larger force is now found necessary, the fault (if fault 
there be—a question which it would now be invidious to discuss) 
does not lie with Britain, which has performed its naval task 
efficiently. Having done her part, the people naturally thought 
that they would not be called upon to do anything further ; and, 
far from the British people being slow to realise the war, it is to me 
one of the most amazing facts in history that they were so soon con- 
verted to the idea of sacrificing all the advantages of their geo- 
graphical position and volunteer by the million to fight in foreign 
lands battles which can only remotely concern the safety of these 
islands. That the French do not appreciate this would be 
surprising but for our own conscriptionist campaign. 

In estimating the part Britain is playing in the war, and in 
common fairness to this country, it is relevant to point out these 
facts to British friends on the Continent, where the tradition of 
“* perfide Albion ” still exists, though in doing so it is not necessary 
to assume, as your correspondent Mr. A. E. Zimmern apparently 
assumes, that Britain has entered this war out of sheer ethereal 
delight in championing the cause of humanity and defending the 
rights of small nationalities. 

“Un Francais ” is, of course, right in saying that there is no 
equivalence between money and lives.—Yours, etc., 

An IRISHMAN. 

November 23rd. 


THE FAILURE OF THE MUNITIONS ACT 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—-No doubt those persons who could reply effectively to 
your article entitled ** The Failure of the Munitions Act ” are too 
busy producing munitions to do so. But a very effective reply 
can be made by asking the question: how do you otherwise 
propose to deal with those numerous cases of slacking, drunken 
neglect of work, cantankerous restriction of output, endless 
quarrels over rates of pay, which are a thorn in the flesh of nearly 
every foreman and manager of works endeavouring to turn out 
the maximum possible number of shells ? 

No one wishes to deny that there are many cases of oppression 
such as those you mention, but the writer of your article either 
does not know the subject at first hand, or he is wilfully concealing 
the case for the other side. 

The following are a few facts for which we can personally vouch ; 
they are all in connection with non-controlled works. 

In one works it became absolutely necessary to abandon the 
Saturday night shift because too many men presented themselves 
for work in such a drunken condition that it was dangerous to 
allow them to go near running machinery. On one occasion the 
foreman was roughly handled and his clothes were torn in an 
assault made on him by one of these drunken men late on the 
Saturday night ; the machinery in the vicinity had to be stopped 
while this “‘ argument” went on. In such a highly subdivided 
process as shell-making it is impossible to have the arrangement 
upset by some machines being under-manned. The operations 
before and after the particular one affected are thrown out of 
gear. You can no more run a shift with 20 men short out of 70 
than a gear wheel will run with 20 per cent. of its teeth missing. 

In many works adapted to shell-making skilled men are mixed 
with “ non-skilled” or “ semi-skilled”» men. And, when the 
former find that they are only turning out a half or a quarter of 
the number of pieces produced by the latter, they usually try, by 
threats, to slow the production down. We know of a case where 
the skilled man made an output of 2} pieces per day while two 
boys did 5 of the same piece each. 

The union men usually demand paying their “time and a 
third ” for hours spent in going out to consult with the local 
union officials. During one fortnight in one works an average 
of 3 hours per day was spent by three or four men acting as 
y ongmen to the works manager on generally trifling points of 

ispute. 

The foreman who deals with these cases is usually paid less 
than his men. The actual figures in one case are £3 10s. per week 
to the foreman with nothing for overtime or Sundays, while the 

drop-stamp charge hand makes between £4 and £5. 

If ali the cases of proved wilful idling on the part of the men 
were taken to the Munitions Courts the whole time of some 
foremen would be taken up in attending the courts. 





One man was engaged in cutting off shells to weight on a 
double-spindle boring mill. The machine is so equipped with 
automatic stops that it was merely necessary to set the tool and 
start the cut; the machine did the rest. The man—a skilled 
man—was asked to set up one shell in a fraction of the time 
occupied by the cut on the other. He refused, however, to do 
this on the plea that “it mithered him”! That man had a 
brother killed in the trenches. 

A few days ago a skilled workman on the night-shift, who had 
previously been a time-loser, failed to turn in on the last night of 
the week, but had the effrontery to present himself when the 
week's wages were paid at 6 a.m. in the morning. 

It is plain, to those who are really in contact with munition 
work that, in spite of the solemn and repeated public promises 
of the trade union officials, the rank and file are very far from 
having abandoned their practices of restricting output and similar 
methods of securing the maximum pay for their work. 

It is only fair to say that there are many shops, especially those 
laid down “ de novo "’ for munition work, where men, usually not 
tradesmen, are doing their best cheerfully to turn out as much 
as possible. Women especially appear to be giving of their best. 
Generally these people are earning much higher weekly wages 
than ever in their lives before. Decent trade union men are 
rapidly becoming disgusted with the shameless greed and un- 
patriotic behaviour of their own fellow-tradesmen. 

The Fabian Society might do worse than prepare one of their 
excellent reports on the whole question and endeavour to find, 
quickly, a way out of a situation which is rapidly developing into 
an impasse. 

Two SueELts. 

Manchester, November 22nd. 

[We have never denied the existence, or rather persistence, 
amongst workers in munition factories of a great many habits 
and practices which at such a time as the present are utterly 
indefensible. If the offences mentioned are still occurring (as 
to which we have no reason to doubt our correspondents’ state- 
ment), and if their repression was the object of the Munitions 
Act (as it may have been in the minds of some people), the con- 
tinuance of such offences is only one more proof of the failure of 
the Act. Our point was, and is, that neither sobriety and 
regularity of life, nor assiduity and zeal can be secured merely by 
penal legislation—especially when it is badly administered. We 
have not, however, criticised the Act because it punishes, or 
endeavours to punish, such offences as our correspondent describes, 
but because, as it has been administered in the Munitions Courts, 
it has chiefly resulted in the gross oppression of thousands of 
patriotic and industrious workers, and by multiplying real 
grievances has increased instead of decreased the numbers of the 
discontented and the recalcitrant.—Ep. N.S.] 


WOMEN MUNITION WORKERS 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTresMan. 

Srr,—* A Liberal ”’ (N.S., 6th inst.), if he still so signs himself, 
will be interested to learn that the largest controlled employer of 
women munition workers, in the Clyde area, refused to discuss a 
demand from the National Federation of Women Workers for the 
£1 time-rate, and that the question is now in the hands of the 
Ministry of Munitions. Further, it has taken the threat of a 
strike to induce that department to intervene. It is only fair to 
add that by this cumbersome and irritating method there seems 
a good chance of “ L 2"—the Munitions Labour Supply Com- 
mittee Recommendations re Women Workers—being ultimately 
imposed on “controlled establishments.” The existing pre- 
dominant time-wage to these workers in this area is 15s. for a 
week of 54 hours. The standard rate of semi-skilled men is 
33s. 9d. 

There are some grave defects in these Recommendations which 
were not dealt with in your Comments of October 30th. (1) 
Where adopted, the Recommendations ensure to women a time- 
wage of £1 per week on work customarily done by semi-skilled 
men: the rate on work hitherto done by fully-skilled men is to 
be that of the district for that class. Why is the standard of 
skilled men thus protected, while that of semi-skilled men is not ? 
(2) For periods during which the women have to stand idle at 
their machines, owing to breakdown, air-raid, or other cause be- 
yond their control, they are to be paid at the rate of 15s. per week. 
Men under these circumstances are paid at full time-rate and 
often get their average piece-work rate. (3) Overtime, Sunday, 
and holiday allowances will be based on the women’s time-rate. 
So that not only is the time-rate secured to women much lower 
than that of semi-skilled men, but the women, even when working 
on “ systems of payment by results”’ and when turning out as 
much work as men, will, while working overtime, on Sundays, 
and on holidays, and for periods of compulsory idleness inside the 
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factory, actually receive considerably less pay. Behind these 
provisions is the notorious and indefensible tradition that there 
should be a different standard of payment for men and women 
in the industrial world. It will mean that after war the engineers 
will have to contend not only with a swollen labour market, but 
with the uneconomic competition of the women. 

If the Government guarantees to trade unionists are to be more’ 
than paper fictions when the war ends, the following conditions 
will have to be laid down and enforced on all employers : 

1. The minimum rate of wages to be paid to unskilled and semi- 
skilled labour shall be the rate of the district for semi-skilled men. 
Provided (a) that the work is not usually done by a skilled man ; 
(6) that a special rate may be fixed for an agreed “ learning ” 
period, and (c) that where an employer proves that the cost of 
employing female labour is greater than for men, the rate may be 
appropriately reduced. 

2. On all new work, or on new methods being adopted, the 
piece-price, or premium bonus limit-time, shall be fixed in con- 
ference by representatives of (a) men expert at a similar class of 
work, (b) the men or women engaged on the work, and (c) the 
employer. 

8. Every person engaged on skilled or semi-skilled work in 
a controlled establishment shall be a member of his or her trade 
union. 

Finally, it is of vital importance that there should be the closest 
possible working agreement between the A.S.E. and the N.F.W.W. 
both at headquarters and in the districts.—Yours, etc.. 

Glasgow, November 21st. H. H. J. 


THE RISE IN RENTS 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srir,—In your issue of the 13th inst., you say that the Land 
Union joined with certain other organisations in a private depu- 
tation to the President of the Local Government Board to beg for 
instant legislation on the above matter as regards all small 
property. 

May I be allowed to state that you have been misinformed in 
this respect. Although it is true that the Land Union published 
a manifesto strongly discountenancing the raising of rents and 
mortgage interest during the war, the Land Union was not 
represented either officially or otherwise in the above deputation. 
—yYours, etc., C. H. KENDERDINE, Secretary. 

The Land Union, 

St. Stephen’s House, Westminster. 
November 24th. 


THE IRISH SOLDIER 
To the Editor of Tue New STatTEsMAN. 

Srr,—Your interesting article on the “‘ Irish Soldier ”’ contains 
a striking error. Of the military history of the Irish people the 
writer says, “* First they fought for the independence of their country 
in Ireland ; when this was no longer possible . . .”—he then goes 
on to recall the exploits of the wild geese on the Continent, soldiers 
of fortune, who often found themselves engaged against their 
compatriots in the British Army. 

I italicise the remark to which a historian will object. Never 
—not at least since Brian Boroimhe beat the Danes at Clontarf 
in the eleventh century—have Irish soldiers fought for the inde- 
pendence of their country in Ireland. No doubt, under James II 
and Charles I Irish soldiers took the view that in fighting for these 
monarchs they were actually fighting for Ireland and her inde- 
pendence, but James and Charles were of a different opinion. 

It is a pity to overlook a fact which gives originality to the 
history of the Irish people. Never having fought for their inde- 
pendence they are an “ unconquered ” people. Their misfortunes 
have been due to the ill-luck which caused them usually, nearly 
always, to back the wrong—I mean, the losing—-side in the 
disputes in which they were involved by their English or Anglo- 
European relations.—Yours, etc., 

J. M. Hone. 


Miscellany 
WAR AND POETRY 
HEN the war broke out we took as our motto 
VW ** Business as usual,” and extremely proud of 
ourselves we were for living up to it. The only 
people who did not adopt it were the poets. They tried to 
write about the war; the results were disappointing. The 


only poet who won fame and gratitude was Rupert Brooke, 
and his sonnets were not war-pocms. 


He wrote with dignity 


of death and expressed his love for his country. He wrote 
beautifully on these themes, and many who read him felt : 
“* So would I wish to feel, or so would I wish my boy to feel.” 
But they were not war poems. 

It is strange, although men have never ceased to fight 
each other, and the fighting instinct is in everybody more 
or less, and war has always been the playground of the 
imagination, yet for centuries and centuries very little good 
poetry has been born of it. War has found idealisers by the 
thousand, but very few poets. Historians are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the creation of the idiotic convention through 
which the non-combatants see it ; a convention which con- 
ceals its horrors and makes it incidentally a disastrous 
subject for the poet. Take the great wars of England; 
this is the sort of stuff which was written to celebrate 


Marlborough : 
With speed 

Precipitate he rode, urging his way 
O’er hills of gasping heroes and fallen steeds 
Rolling in death. Destruction, grim with blood, 
Attends his furious course. Around his head 
The glowing balls play innocent, while he 
With dire impetuous sway deals fatal blows 
Among the flying Gauls. In Gallic blood 
He dyes his reeking sword, and strews the ground 
With headless ranks. What can they do? Or how 
Withstand his wide-destroying sword ? 


What poetry did the Napoleonic wars produce ? England 
was full of poets at the time (one of them, Wordsworth, a 
poet who understood particularly well the heroic qualities 
in human nature), and, unless you except The Burial of Sir 
John Moore (a significant exception, as I shall presently 
argue), can you think of one poem inspired by that struggle 
worth looking at ?. Who would dream now of reading Scott’s 
miserable jingles on the battle of Waterloo? The Crimean 
War. left no mark on our literature. The Charge of the 
Light Brigade counts for nothing in the work of Tennyson ; 
and a second-hand bookseller is thankful now to get 4d. for 
the clattering, dashing rhymes of Sir Francis Doyle or 
Lushington. So it has been in all languages; there is no 
war poctry until one goes back to the early epics and ballads. 
The pocts felt this. They stuck to the Homeric tradition 
even long after it became absurd to apply it to modern 
fighting ; describing the exploits of Marlborough as though 
his virtues were those of Achilles; talking about “ the 
sword ” long after it had ceased to be a weapon of much 
account. 

Since Tolstoi wrote there have been attempts to get poetry 
out of the psychology of the battlefield. For instance, 
Mr. Gibson (whose poem The Hare proved him to be a poet) 
the other day tried to get poetry out of the present war 
by putting into verse the irrelevant thoughts which might 
come into a man’s head while working a machine gun or 
lying wounded. The best of them had only the merit of a 
psychological plausibility; no other merit. They were 
praised for their “irony,” ete. But though a man while 
on the blood-soaked ground may wonder what his father 
said on finding the spigot of a beer barrel running, the gold 
of war poetry is not to be found in these mental nooks and 
corners any more than the poetry of passion in the divagations 
of Mrs. Shandy’s imagination. 

Poets, or critics for them, have excused their failure on the 
ground that modern warfare, in which mechanical skill and 
the tactical movement of large bodies of troops win the day, 
is essentially a hopeless subject. It is all on too vast a scale 
they say ; only when personal heroism was a decisive factor 
could you get heroic poetry. This appears to me & 
rubbishy excuse ; but it is interesting rubbish, for the nature 
of the excuse points to what I believe to be the real cause of 
failure : the modern as contrasted with the ancient way of 
regarding fighting. The modern man looks, and has looked, 
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for hundreds of years on fighting as a means glorified by 
ends—namely, by victory or a just cause. Recently in the 
world’s history, too, men have begun to doubt if even the 
heavenly alchemy of victory was sufficient to gild it ; and 
the measure of this uneasiness is given by the extraordinary 
increase of the effort on the part of nations at war to prove 
to the world that they are each “ morally ” in the right. 
When Marlborough went to the war, it was not necessary 
for the Government of Queen Anne to din perpetually into 
the ears of the people that Louis XIV had not a moral leg 
to stand on; Napoleon seemed to get the French to march 
without making out that Russians or Prussians or English 
were races so wicked that they ought to be stamped out. 
“Don’t you want to conquer?” “ Will you let them beat 
us ?”—that was argument enough. True, in the French 
Revolution Wars enthusiasm was more dependent on 
“ideas”; but they were peculiar wars. In the Franco- 
German war of 1870 the importance of the Ems telegram 
episode shows that war was already standing in need 
of far more excuse than in the times of Frederick of Prussia ; 
that is to say, it was coming to be regarded more and more 
as a means, and one not even to be justified by victory alone. 
Now turn to the old war poetry. What is the secret of its 
enormous superiority ? There was never much poctry to 
be got out of hacking and stabbing and killing ; the passages 
in Homer describing how Ajax struck Phorcys in the middle 
of the belly and how his bowels tumbled out, or how So-and- 
so smashed So-and-so’s head in and how his eyes fell on the 
ground, are not the sources of the beauty of the Iliad. They 
serve a necessary purpose in fixing there the element of 
savagery ; but if there was not a spirit in the poem over- 
arching all these episodes like a sky, the poem would be just 
an antiquarian curiosity. The first thing which strikes 
one about all old heroic poetry is that it is always tragic 
poetry. There is only one beautiful thing in war and that is 
superb : the spirit of the man who endures however hopeless 
his agony, and fights on secure from any touch of fear. 
The old writers knew that there lay their spell ; they felt 
instinctively that the beauty they sung was a jewel shining 
brightest in the dark. The soul of their poetry is therefore 
tragedy ; their theme is always defeat. The gust for victory 
may give us The Charge of the Light Brigade or The Battle 
of the North ; but not The Song of Roland (one great threnody 
for a hero) or the life and death of Hector “ the tamer of 
horses.” The beauty of Achilles, too, is not the beauty of 
a victor. He is also a destined victim, and his savagery gets 
splendour because he knows it. When the boy, Lycaon, 
dodged his spear and caught hold of his knees, begging 
his life, Achilles answered him sternly, “ Idiot, talk not to me 
of ransom. Why should you whine in this way? 
Patroclus fell, and he was a better man than you are. 
I, too—see you not how I am great and splendid? I have 
a goddess for my mother, but the hands of death and doom 
overshadow me as surely. The day will come, either at 
dawn or dark, or at the noontide, when one shall take my 
life also in battle, either with his spear, or with an arrow from 
his bow.” 

The old Icelandic Sagas are the same. Those who wrote 
them cared no more who was in the right than the author 
of the Iliad, who sent Andromache to captivity without a 
pathetic line and made Hector more “ sympathetic ” than 
his conqueror. They valued above all things that spirit 
of resolution in men which only death and defeat can test 
to the utmost; and therefore they, and they only, could 
extract from war the one great beauty it offers to the poet. 
It needs no greatness of mind to hurrah at a victory. Modern 
war-poems have been failures because those who wrote 
them in their hearts loved victory or pity more than courage. 

DesmMonD MacCartTuy. 


RESTING 


E little village was slumbering under the hot 

September sun. Occasionally the silent air shook 

with the heavy reverberation of the big guns 
northward. Otherwise all was still. 

It was Sunday afternoon and peace lay upon the country- 
side. The cannon grumbled away over the hills and a little 
piece of plaster fell slithering from the half-ruined church 
tower in the shadow of which we were lying. 

Below us lay the village ; a jumbled mass of crumbling 
ruins, with here and there a remaining chimney-stack stand- 
ing up gauntly. In the deserted square the fountain still 
tinkled merrily and from further down the road came 
clearly a cheerful whistling from one of the four houses 
which escaped burning on that other sunny Sunday morning 
a year before. 

Beyond, up the white poplar-lined road, moved a mass of 
dust and a curiously elusive light blue. Coming nearer, it 
resolved itself into a thousand or so men fresh down from the 
trenches for a few days’ rest. They were not pretty. Six 
months in the trenches as a French “ poilu ” leaves its mark 
on a man. 

We laid aside our week-old papers and watched them as 
they shuffled doggedly up the hill. A man with the lack- 
lustre eye and blank expression of the somnambulist and 
the utterly weary soldier, gruffly demanded the hour, 
cursing the lateness of “‘ la soupe.”” Mechanically he hitched 
up his rifle and wiped the dust and sweat from his face with 
his sleeve. As he did so the head of the column turned into a 
field off the road and the men with a grunt of satisfaction 
followed, the camp kitchens trundling after. 

A few unintelligible raucous orders, rifles were stacked, 
packs unshouldered, and the men set free for three whole 
hours, their first taste of real holiday for half a year. 


Soon the field was strewn with prostrate forms in all the 
positions of exhaustion and fatigue, patches of blue dappling 
the green. In all stages of undress they lay, silent and 
motionless. Others knelt on the ground, all but naked, 
in front of clothes which they were searching for vermin. 
Four men stretched at full length gambled with a filthy pack 
of cards, their “ képis ” pushed back rakishly on to the backs 
of their heads. And over the whole drifted an odour; a 
smell of dirt of unchanged clothes, of days and nights in the 
sweltering trenches, of sweat and, perhaps, of blood. It 
came and went, this warm, heavy scent of the dressing-room ; 
the behind-the-scenes smell of the drama of war. 

Beyond a man sat apart in the shade, with his boots off, 
writing a letter with a fountain pen. He rose and greeted 
us in excellent English as we approached. He was a tall 
man with gentle, melancholy face, gold-rimmed spectacles 
and a silky brown beard. He walked with a stoop, peering 
slightly before him. By his side hung the long French 
bayonet, and round his waist was buckled his cartouchiére. 
It was open. In it were half a dozen cartridges, a bottle of 
Swan ink, a pocket diary, and, pasted on the inside of the 
lid, what appeared to be an inventory of all he carried. He 
smiled gently and sadly as he spoke, explaining that he was 
writing to his wife, whom he had not seen since the mobilisa- 
tion. His home was only twelve miles away, where he was 
organist in the cathedral, but he could not get permission 
to go. Yes, it was long, the war, and hard: “ Mais que 
voulez-vous ? Il faut bien.” 

He spoke of his experiences. Yesterday they were in the 
Argonne trenches. The day before the Germans had attacked. 
He had managed to bayonet two, though he had taken 
his boots off, and had been dressing a sore heel when they 
eame. He wasn’t very good at shooting—his eyes troubled 
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him—but he had grown rather clever at bayoneting. Yes, 
he often wished to be back, following his profession at home. 
He had not seen an organ for a year, and he was afraid his 
fingers would be getting stiff. As he spoke he strummed on 
his belt with his long brown fingers and looked regrctfully 
across at the crumbling church tower. 

We broke our news excitedly : 

‘“* But it works! The tower was burnt and the roof caught 
fire, but didn’t fall and the organ is untouched. It has never 
been played since, and there is a stack of music a metre 
high.” 

His quiet eyes lit up with pleasure and he hastily began to 
pull on his boots. 


“Waal, boys, an’ haw’y’re gettin’ along here? Say, 
shake. It’s real good to talk to a Britisher again,” said a 
voice behind us. We turned to be greeted with a boister- 
ousness and bonhomie hardly describable. 

“Waal, boys,” he went on, apropos of nothing, as we 
stood silent with surprise, smiling vaguely, “‘ ’m an Ameri- 
can citizen, you know; been in the States the last fifteen 
years. And I voted for Colonel Roosevelt, Mr. Taft, and for 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson.” 

He stopped, and, not finding a suitable reply to this 
phenomenon, we temporised by offering him an English 
cigarette. 

“Jesus!” he said, the smoke coming in little puffs 
through his nostrils, “‘ Jesus, we don’t get smokes like this 
in the tranchées!”’ He inhaled luxuriously and was silent 
for a moment. 

“* What part of the States were you in ? ” 

““T was in New York City. Id a nice little flat. It cost 
me one hundred dollars per quarter. And I’m an American 
citizen, and I voted for Teddy, Willy Taft and for Dr. Wood- 
row Wilson, an’ I’m dam’ glad to see you to-day.” 

So he was, and so were we; for this vivacious little French- 
man who gabbled American slang, voted and swore like the 
good American citizen he had become, who disguised himself 
as a French soldier for the fun of the thing, amused and 
interested us. 

But it was hot. In the church it would be cool, and I 
wanted the dreamy organist with the soft eyes and supple 
fingers. I turned to look for him, he had disappeared ; but 
I knew where to find him. 


The church door creaked in a descending scale as we 
pushed it open. 

At the far end four candles burned steadily with yellow 
flames. A woman with a black shawl over her head and 
shoulders was on her knees before one of them. She stirred 
slightly at the mournful sound of the door and sank again 
into immobility. 

Through the south windows two broad shafts of coloured 
light slanted in, variegated as from a prism, while down the 
shattered tower and through its broken windows the rays 
of the sun streamed clear. Still, for the most part, the 
church was dark ; dark and cool, with the coolness of fresh 
bed linen to the fevered sufferer. 

We slid into an old oak pew at the back. Part of the 
seat and back were charred and the pew in front was almost 
completely burnt. Behind us lay the three big bronze 
bells, fused in the fire and cracked by their fall from the 
belfry. 

The organ wheezed, cracked, and wheezed again ; a small 
boy sniggered somewhere behind. We looked up into 
the loft and saw the rather bald head of our friend. He was 
seated at the keyboard, and respectfully beside him, with his 
hand on the music, stood his “ Capitaine.” 

At first it was a mere throbbing, a note so low and soft 


that it scarce stirred the air; but it grew and gained in 
volume till the very seats vibrated. A chord in the treble 
joined in, tremulously, querulously at first, like a new-born 
kitten, till, gaining confidence, it ventured slowly and 
hesitatingly down the scale. 

The bass rose up to mect it, and together they wandered 
over the keyboard ; the sweetness and the sadness of the 
world seemed blended in one—seeking, seeking. 

And presently the majesty and solemnity of an old 
Gregorian chant was filling the church. The chords mingled 
and melted one into another like a gigantic kaleidoscope 
of old Rheims glass, and the air seemed to rock itself to 
and fro in an access of grief. . . . We sat, taut, not liking 
to move. 

Then, abruptly, like a dash of cold water—silence; a 
palpitating, sobbing silence. 

Once more the stops rattled ; the mysteries behind creaked 
and wheezed anew; and suddenly the full majesty of the 
Russian Hymn was filling the church. We saw the Capi- 
taine’s shoulders stiffen at the first notes. Our friend looked 
up at him and smiled slightly. He smiled back, proudly and 
confidently. Chord followed chord, now rising in triumphant 
crescendo, now sinking, relenting yet stern, to the softer 
bars. It hastened on to the grand climax; then lost 
itself in silence. 

** Ah,” said the Capitaine, abruptly, as if releasing long- 
held breath. 

Once more the heavy door whined complainingly, and half 
a dozen soldiers tiptoed clumsily in from the dancing heat 
outside. The last two crossed themselves as they entered. 
One of the others copied them hurriedly, as though remember- 
ing. The rest looked in different directions and turned their 
“ képis ” awkwardly in their hands. 

They seated themselves cautiously, while the “ vox 
humana,” sang for us all, good Catholic and bad, alike. 

A pair of martins appeared from somewhere and flew 
about the altar with shrill twitterings. The woman with 
the shawl rose from her prayers and slipped away silently 
with a hurried genuflexion. 

As she opened the door and a pause came in the music a 
whistle blew peremptorily three times outside. 

Feet rattled on the wooden spiral; the officer clattered 
down ; behind him followed the private. The others had 
already gone. When we got out the Capitaine was already 
collecting his men. 

“ Hé, les gars! En route. Mettez-vous par quatre. 
B’en quoi done, la-bas? Voulez-vous desserrer? Par 
quatre, j’t’dis, voyons ! ” 

Casually the men fell into place with not a little joking 
and horse-play. Our friend was at the far end which was 
too much occupied in chaffing a couple of sun-bonneted girls 
to ease off as requested. When we joined him he was 
jauntily rolling a cigarette, laughing at a comrade’s struggles 
with his pack. 

He would have none of our thanks. But would we go and 
see his wife at his home and give her news of him? We 
would indeed. And might they hear the famous English 
“ Tipperary ” in exchange for the little he had done? “ Les 
gars ” took up the suggestion. 

“*Arche ” came the mystic command from the head of the 
column, and presently the rear files began to move off in an 
easy, nonchalant manner. So we walked alongside them 
shouting “ Tipperary” as they went down the hill. For 
perhaps the first time that battalion marched in step to a 
man. 

When we parted, each man had got back again into his 
own step, and a few were picking blackberries by the way. 


And I was glad, for it suited them better. 
HERBERT WRIGHT. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL. 


HE war even affects the manner in which one reads 
books. I have just been reading Mr. Julius West’s 
English courageous abridgment of the Journal des 
Goncourt, published by Nelson’s at the absurdly low price 
of a shilling. It is the most diverting of modern literary 
memoirs. In Jules de Goncourt’s diary from 1851 to his 
death in 1870, and in Edmond’s continuation from that 
ear until the ‘nineties, one has a long panorama of social 
and political life in Paris during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. Almost every prominent Frenchman of the 
time is sketched in the book ; every movement is reflected in 
it; there are endless witty stories and phrases ; and there is 
also the autobiography of two extremely interesting men. 
Yet, looking at it just now, one finds one’s eyes glued to 
every casual statement the diarists made or recorded about 
national characteristics or about war. Such statements are 
very numerous in Mr. West’s selection ; and the part of the 
journal most fully represented is that which covers the 
Franco-German War, and especially the Siege of Paris, 
which Edmond described with the eagerness of a journalist 
and the detachment of an artist. That detachment was 
never more marked than during the siege : detachment, that 
is, from the life of action, and the feelings of those around 
him—not from the psychological influence of external 
events. There are many authors at this moment who will 
find their own state anticipated in this, for example : 

October 15th, 1870. I live on myself. I can only exchange my 

ideas for some as little varied as my own ; I only read news of a wretched 
war ; I can only find in the newspapers the eternal repetition of these 
defeats they call * reconnaissances on the offensive’; I am driven 
from the Boulevards by the forced economy of gas ; I can no longer 
enjoy a nocturnal life in this city where everybody goes to bed early. I 
can read nothing. I cannot dwell in the pure realm of thought because 
of the lowering of that thought by the poverty of its food ; I lack the 
new, and I vegetate in this brutal and monstrous thing—war. The 
Parisian in Paris is overcome by a boredom that is like the boredom of a 
provincial town. 
We hear a great deal of the discussions inside the town 
We find him dining at Brébant’s with Berthelot, Saint- 
Victor, Renan, and others on September 6th, 1870. Defeat 
has been overwhelming ; resistance is hopeless : 

We curse that Prussian savagery which Genséric is starting again. 

On this Renan says : “‘ The Germans have few joys in life, and the 
greatest one they know they put into hating ; into the thought and the 
perpetration of vengeance.” 


Two months later Bismarck is compared with Attila. 
The ferocity and boorishness of Germans, indeed, is a 
recurring theme. Here is an entry of April 17th, 1877 : 

We were talking about the implacability of the Germans; of the 
impossibility of speaking to the humanity of these men, so reserved and 
so inaccessible. Cherbuliez tells us that we are wrong, that the Teutons 
have a quarter of an hour when they may make concessions ; it is the 
quarter of an hour which slips past between dessert after dinner and 
the tenth whiff of a cigar. 


The last entry of the sort is dated 1890 : 

This young German Emperor, this neurotic mystic, this enthusiast 
for the religious and warlike operas of Wagner, this man who, in his 
dreams, wears the white armour of Parsifal, with his sleepless nights, 
his sickly activity, his feverish brain, seems to be a monarch who will 
be very troublesome in the future. 

Two years ago one would have skimmed all these passages ; 
now they stick out of the page. 
* o * 


Not that de Goncourt was particularly appreciative of any 
nation—even his own, which at times appeared to him as a 
noisy rabble that made the lives of civilised men intolerable. 
But whereas the Germans are regarded as abominable, the 


others appear to be rather comic. As light upon his concep- 
tion of Englishmen we get this (1874) : 

I am in a compartment of Englishmen, and I saw seven of them 
simultaneously wind up their watches. It was done so mechanically, 
so automatically, that it nearly frightened me, and I fled into another 
compartment. 

But “ when these Englishmen set out to be original, they do 
so in a much more striking mannerthan other Europeans.” 
And early in Jules’s diary we find this country held up by 
two distinguished men as the home of liberty and diffused 
culture as against bourgeois, philistine, police-ridden 
France. Taine observes that French literary influence is 
declining, and that only English authors are read. He 
talks about the absence of an intellectual movement in provincial 
France, when compared with all the learned societies in English counties 
and in German towns. He speaks about this overgrown Paris of ours, 
which absorbs everything, and of the future of France, which, under 
existing conditions, must end up by a congestion of the brain. Then he 
goes on to praise England, and is taken up by Sainte-Beuve, who con- 
fides to him his disgust at being a Frenchman. ‘“ I know what one is 
told : a Parisian isn’t a Frenchman, he is a Parisian ; but one is French 
all the same, which means one is nothing at all . . . a country where 
there are policemen everywhere .... 1 wish I were English; an 
Englishman is at any rate somebody.” 
This will read oddly to those English people who think that 
every man who can write French is a genius, and that Paris 
is, and always has been, the centre of the world. 

* * * 

The Journal is so rich in detail that six pages of extracts 
would scarcely give an idea of it to a reader unfamiliar with 
it. We grow intimatc, through the de Goncourts, with men 
like Daudet and Zola, whom we follow from the penury in 
which (an aspirant to epic poetry) he lived as a youth, 
luxuriating in a grey pessimism and pawning his shirt to buy 
food, until the days when, still discontented, he was the 
“largest seller” in France. And we get glimpses of 
hundreds of others, from Baudelaire with his “ studied 
elegance ”’ and his “ voice that cuts like stecl”’ to Sarah 
Bernhardt, Anatole France, and President Poincaré. 
Théophile Gautier, during the siege of Paris, has to wear 
braces for the first time in his life, owing to the attrition of 
his abdomen, which had previously “ done the needful ”’ in the 
way of support. Maupassant, going mad, has no book but 
the Almanach de Gotha on his table. Wilde, a young poet, 
turns up and astonishes the incredulous French by telling the 
American chestnut about “ Do not shoot the conductor, he 
is doing his best”; and the self-contained Flaubert, after 
visiting a house with a small baby in it, says: “ A little thing 
like that in the house is the only thing in the world that 
matters!” Jumbled together with the daily records are 
reflections on everything in heaven and earth: on Mexico, 
where, if you want to collect an army, you get a brass band 
to play and lassoo those who collect to hear it ; on American 
dentistry, which may some day, during a financial crisis, lead 
to a wholesale excavation of cemeteries for the sake of 
countless interred gold stoppings; on British bantams, 
“little birds who are embarrassed by their leg-feathers and 
run about looking as troubled as people whose trousers are 
coming down.” Through it all runs the thread of personal 
feeling : the struggle of the brothers for success, Edmond’s 
grief for his brother, his literary jealousies, his worries about 
the censorship, his agonies on first nights, and, at the close, 
a taste of public recognition—a banquet or two, and an old 
age full of tender and whimsical memories of boyhood. 
Edmond’s style was not so concise as Jules’s, had not that 
bite and exactitude ; but he wrote with unfailing vividness and 
charm. The difference of styles comes out in the transla- 
tion. It is an excellent, free version ; but one may just wish 
that Mr. West had not spoken of a pavement as a “ side- 
walk.” We shall be getting “ trolley-car ” and “ hand-grip ” 
acclimatised next. SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Bet, and Other Stories. By Anton Tcueknov. Trans- 
lated by S. Koreuiansky and J. M. Murry. Maunsel. 
3s. 6d. net. 

With a Diploma. By V. I. Nemrrovircu-DantTcHENKO. 
Translated by W. J. Stanton Pyper. Maunsel. 3s. 6d. 


net. 
Mimi’s Marriage. By V. Mixouiitcu. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
Breaking Point. By Micuart ArrtziBasHEr. Secker. 6s. 


Russia is my blind spot. I do not mean that I am less 
enthusiastic than other lovers of freedom about our political 
alliance with gallant little Russia, nor do I mean to deny 
that the Russians of my personal acquaintance number 
among them some of the most charming as well as some of 
the most impressive of mankind. Indeed, until Mr. Stephen 
Graham began assuring us that the Russian people were 
very nice people, I don’t think anybody over here had 
thought of doubting it. When I say that Russia is my 
blind spot, I speak in a Pickwickian, in a literary, sense. I 
mean that its literature leaves me as cold as its climate. 
Tolstoi’s novels contravene the Aristotelian dictum, which 
I have before quoted in these columns, that a {éov a hundred 
miles long cannot be beautiful, while his plays, for all their 
sombre and terrific personal power, are an apt comment on 
the fact that he could not appreciate Shakespeare. Tur- 
genev modelled his style too closely on the early Galsworthy, 
and Dostoievski is the most readable of all the authors that 
I cannot read. The names of the characters are as bewilder- 
ing in Russian works as the prolongation of their story. 
‘“* Length without breadth draws water in a sieve,’’ said—or 
nearly said—Coleridge ; but the length of a novel is aggra- 
vated, not mitigated, by a wide range of nomenclature. 
It may be true that a rose by any other name would fetch 
as much—if it had one other name : multiplication of names 
is mere vexation and forgetfulness : there is anonymity in 
numbers. In actual fact, as against Shakespearcan tradition, 
roses are rather spoilt by their names. Of course, anyone 
can distinguish a Lord Willoughby de Broke from a Handel 
Booth (the only two kinds I allow in my garden)—beyond 
that there is but error, hesitation, dubiety. Language makes 
a certain impression on the mind, independent of what one 
knows it to indicate, and “ one man one name ”’ is the only 
satisfactory rule. I was once in Paris with a friend who, 
ill-acquainted with the French tongue, was shocked by the 
advertisements of what he supposed to be “ the anonymous 
society of a hundred thousand chemises.” I explained to 
him that anonyme does not mean anonymous (“ Indelicate 
fellow,” said my friend, “ no wonder he is ashamed of trading 
under his own name !”’)—and that chemises does not mean 
chemises : to no purpose. So it always is with words—the 
sense counts less than the sensation. A Russian novel is 
consequently like a chess-problem in which the knights are 
continually turning into bishops. Language, we know, was 
given us to conceal our thoughts: the Russian language is 
not satisfied without concealing identities. 

Having said so much, it only remains for me to retract it. 
I have merely been voicing an irritation which is as wide- 
spread as it is unreasonable—a surface irritation. No one 
knows better than I do that my contentions cannot be 
sustained, that the case on the other side is overwhelming, 
that I have been mocking at sacred things. Peccavi! Let 
no man write to the editor to my undoing. ‘‘ Now mark me, 
how I will undo myself.” The four books before me shall 
serve as text for my recantation. Only one of them is by a 
man of indisputable genius. Tchekhov has a luminous 





understanding, a tenderness towards human error, an ironic 
appreciation of human virtue, a real, a philosophical, humour. 


In this collection T'he Bet is not the best, but it is the most 
typical. The hero of it consents to a voluntary system of 
incarceration for fifteen years or the duration of his temper, 
as against “ two millions ” which he is to receive if he lasts 
out the full time: the wager is to establish the contention 
that imprisonment is preferable to death. A funny sort of 
country in which people would make such a bet! But the 
psychological development of the prisoner and his final 
coup are convincing, illuminating and startling. A Tedious 
Story is the journal of an old, poor, misunderstood professor, 
famous but lonely. Even here the interest is largely patho- 
logical : the mental states of senile decay are, of course, fair 
subjects for art, and one finds them treated by Tchekhoy 
with all the reticence and gentleness of the artist, but they 
should be the conditions, not the substance, of the artistic 
problem. The Fit is finer, because it tackles something 
larger, and tackles it through the medium of a character 
nearer to ordinary human experience. Vassiliev, a law 
student, is the sort of man “ who watches his every step and 
word, who is careful, cautious, and able to give the smallest 
trifle the dignity of a problem.” He is induced by two friends 
to go to the quarter of the city where the prostitutes live. 
He is tormented by the sordid ugliness of what he sees, and 
he tries to find a solution—a way of saving the women—and 
comes up against the economic aspect and the “law” of 
supply and demand: 

Again he began to pace up and down, thinking. Now he put the 
question differently. What can be done to remove the demand for 
fallen women? For this it is necessary that the men who buy and kill 
them should at once begin to feel all the immorality of their réle 
of slaveowners, and this should terrify them. It is necessary to save 
the men. 

Once again one has to say, even of this beautiful and 
moving story, that the universality is marred by the hero’s 
having a special and quite irrelevant disease. The other 
tales in the book are briefer, some pathetic, some satiric, all 
deeply felt and carefully fashioned. 

With a Diploma, without being a work of genius, has great 
merits of characterization and construction: it is full of a 
quict force, and of that simple, childlike tenderness which, 
of all modern literatures, only the Russian gives us. It is 
the story of a woman who, after years spent as the mistress 
of a backboneless aristocrat in the depths of the country, 
goes to Petersburg (now Petrograd) in order to qualify as a 
doctor’s assistant and so be able to support herself and her 
children if the aristocrat should leave her destitute. A new 
world, the world of thought and aspiration, opens before her ; 
but, once she has her diploma, she goes straight back, her 
simplicity of heart unchanged, to find her place taken—a new 
mistress (in both senses of that word) installed. The dignity 
and straightforwardness of her character, the apathetic 
vagueness of the man’s, are admirably done. The Whirlwind, 
another long-short-story, which completes the volume, is 
more commonplace in theme, but equally good in treatment. 

Mimi’s Marriage is just ordinary, amusing satire on the 
folly of bringing up a girl with an empty head, expensive 
tastes, and no prospect but matrimony. Mimi, of course, 
marrics a well-to-do man—a general—far older than herself : 
of course, she gets bored and anemic: of course, she falls in 
love with a man who is young and handsome. That is all 
there is to the narrative : the merit lies in the light and spark- 
ling manner. 

Artzibashef scored a succés de scandale (which is French 
for a moral victory) with Sanine; that work, I suppose, 





‘escaped trouble by not possessing all the colours of The 


Rainbow. But it was certainly highly-coloured, and The 
Breaking Point is the limit. I do not mean morally ; I have 
nothing to say either for or against its morals. It is the 
stagnant atmosphere of self-conscious decadence which 
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depresses me. One after another, towards the end of the 
book, the characters commit suicide, either because they have 
been seduced or because they have got tired of seducing other 
people, or just because they are sick of life. It is impossible 
to mourn their deaths ; one can only sympathize with them 
for having been born. To read about them is like living in 
a madhouse, or studying the social tendencies of a wilderness 
of monkeys. That there are times and places over which 
sweeps an hysterical wave of suicide is a fact, and a terrible 
fact; but I feel that to give it imaginative substance an 
author would have to provide some quality in which 
Artzibashef, with all his gifts, is lacking. The one chapter 
that touched me was that in which the impoverished clerk, 
in hope and fear, reads his poor attempt at a short story to 
the student : there there is a human feeling that I can under- 
stand. 3ERALD GOULD. 


THE GERMAN SOCIALISTS 


The Socialist Party in the Reichstag and the Declaration of 
War. By P.G. La Cuesnats. Fisher Unwin. Is. net. 


German Socialists and Belgium. By Emre Royer, Member 
of the Belgian Parliament. With a Preface by E. Van- 
DERVELDE, Minister of State. Allen & Unwin. 6d. net. 


The hold which the International and its doctrines of 
international brotherhood had upon the imagination of its 
adherents is shown by their painful and _ bewildered 
endeavours in Europe and America to understand the 
attitude of the German Social Democrats towards the war. 
To the French, Belgian and British Socialists, separated 
from the German by the fog of war, that attitude might well 
appear to be the most cruel betrayal of the International 
faith, On July 29th, when the International Bureau met 
in Brussels, Haase declared that “ the German proletariat 
is of opinion that Germany ought not to intervene, even if 
Russia does,” and he ended his speech with a threat to the 
German Government and the ery, which was even then 
echoing in the streets of Berlin, “ Peace for ever! Down 
with war!” On August 4th, in the Reichstag, Haase read 
the now famous declaration on behalf of the Socialist Party 
that “ it is not for or against war that we have to decide to- 
day, but as to the measures necessary for the defence of the 
country,” and promised the support of his party for the war 
eredits. Three days before Miiller, a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the German Socialist Party, had arrived in 
Paris on a mysterious mission to the French Parliamentary 
Socialist group, and had assured them that “the vote for 
war credits (by the Socialist Party) was impossible in 
Germany.” 

The books of M. Royer and Mr. La Chesnais deal with this, 
which is, after all, a psychological problem ; and each deals 
with it admirably in a short space. M. Royer gives a very 
good summary of the discussions and resolutions on the 
attitude of the Socialist towards war which took place at 
the Congresses of the International at Stuttgart, Copenhagen 
and Bale, and he follows this up with an account of the 
meeting of the Bureau on July 29th in Brussels, of Miiller’s 
mission to Paris, the Reichstag sitting on August 4th, Karl 
Liebknecht’s visit to Belgium, and the subsequent actions and 
declarations of German Socialists. Mr. La Chesnais covers 
very much the same ground, but he adds a most useful 
summaty of the articles on the diplomatic negotiations which 
appeared in the Vorwirts from July 23rd to 31st, and which 
no one who proposes to pass judgment upon the bona fides 
of the German Party can afford to neglect. 

Mr. La Chesnais’s judgment is, we think, nearer the truth 
than M. Royer’s. Not that the latter is far from the truth or 
unfair, but a not unnatural bitterness makes him disinclined 





to give the German Party the benefit of any doubt, a bitter- 
ness which, we imagine, occasioned an admirable paragraph 
in M. Vandervelde’s preface. It is, of course, indisputable 
that the International and Socialism were proved to be in 
1914 useless for preventing war, that the German Party 
displayed complete impotence, and that it has made no 
effective protest against the violation of Belgian neutrality 
and has appeared officially to condone that crime. It is also 
more than probable that there were men among the German 
Socialists and leaders who were never Socialists in anything 
but name. But that does not warrant us in crying Judas 
at men like Kautsky and Bernstein. The genuineness of the 
Party’s desire for peace is proved by the criticism of the 
Austrian and German Governments in the Vorwarts during 
the last week in July. Up to July 31st the German Socialists 
knew the truth and kept their heads; after that date their 
Government did not allow them to learn the truth and they 
lost their heads. Mr. La Chesnais acutely observes that the 
article in the Vorwdrts of August 2nd is written by a man who 
is stunned by events. But if people know only half truths 
and are stunned they naturally lose their heads. There was 
what seems to us a complete change of opinion among the 
German Socialists between July 3lst and August 4th, but it 
is only fair to remember that on August 10th there must have 
been very few English Labour Members who held the 
opinions expressed in their resolution which was the result 
of the meetings of August 5th and 6th. The outbreak of war 
appeals so strongly to national feelings that international 
feelings in nearly everyone are swept away. Neither 
Mr. La Chesnais nor M. Royer quote the prophetic words 
which Kautsky addressed to Bebel at Essen in 1907, and 
which should be printed upon the first page of every book 
which deals with Socialism and the Great War : 

“The German Government may one day inform the 
German proletarians that it is attacked, the French Govern- 
ment may do the same for the French proletarians, and we 
would then have a war in which the German and French 
proletarians would follow their governments with equal 
enthusiasm and mutually murder one another. . . . That 

- can be avoided, if we do not adopt the criterion of an 
aggressive war but that of proletarian interests.” 


THE BALLET 
The Art of Ballet. By Marx E. Perucriyi. Martin Secker. 
15s. 

It requires considerable courage on the part of an author 
and a publisher to bring out just now a fairly expensive 
book on such a subject as Ballet—although the doubtful 
art of Musical Comedy scems still to flourish in our midst. 
In whatever proportion the eredit should be divided we are 
much indebted to both publisher and author for an ex- 
tremely fascinating book, delightful in form and printing, 
as is customary with Mr. Secker’s publications. Mr. Perugini 
has given an historical sketch of the development of Ballet 
from certain Egyptian and Greek figure-dances which, as 
the seventeenth-century authority on Ballet, Menestrier, 
wrote, may be called Ballets “ because they were not simple 
Dances but Ingenious Representations of the movements 
of the Heavens and the Planets, and of the evolutions of 
the Labyrinth from which Theseus escaped.” These words 
of Menestrier give the fundamental distinction between th« 
Ballet and the Dance, as it was first manifested; but in 
the course of time, as Mr. Perugini rightly points out, the 
art developed to such an extent that the Ballet of to-day— 
what, for instance, is sometimes called the Ballet du Thédtre—- 
is much more than a mere representation of an idea or a 
story, “une représentation ingénieuse,” to use Menestricr’s 
words. It exhibits “a balance of subordinated and 
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developed arts,” of dancing, miming, music, colour-harmony, 
and form, all controlled to an expression unique and in- 
forming in itself, like a tone-poem, and not merely relating 
a story in a picturesque manner or illustrating an idea. 

We hardly think Mr. Perugini has fully realised this in 
committing himself to his definition that “a Ballet is a 
series of solo and concerted dances with mimetic actions, 
accompanied by music and scenic accessories, telling a 
story.” This definition does not touch the distinction 
between the modern Ballet du Thédtre and the old style of 
Ballet, nowadays called a Divertissement, although Mr. 
Perugini is elsewhere alive to the distinction. It is not so 
vitally a matter of improved scenic and musical resources, 
as Mr. Perugini at times suggests, but a difference in purpose. 
We find exactly the same change in the art of Music, where 
it is not so much that Debussy and Ravel, for instance, show 
an advance in technical resource on Haydn (Haydn has 
plenty of technical resource) as that they are informed by 
a wholly different spirit. 

This is important because it is precisely what gives the 
modern Ballet its greater art value, and, if we may hazard 
a definition more in accordance, we think, with Mr. Perugini’s 
real views as well as with our own, we would say that Ballet 
is a sensuous and intellectual art, organic and not composite, 
in which dancing, miming, music, costume, and scenic 
colour-harmony and design are indissolubly blended to 
produce a unique impression. Just as in music the tone- 
poem is, or should be, one organic whole in spite of its pro- 
gramme, so the true modern Ballet should be one indissoluble 
whole in spite of its solo and concerted dances, ete. It is 
the same progress from imitation to creation as we find 
elsewhere in Art. Mr. Perugini is dangerously dogmatic 
in asserting that “ although there have been modern Ballets 
that did not tell a story, the true Ballet of the Theatre 
should.” We imagine that few who saw Stravinsky’s 
Ballet Le Sacre du Printemps could have failed to recognise 
the great possibilities that exist in that direction, although 
it is equally certain, of course, that the Ballet which tells a 
story such as the same composer’s Petrouchka will never 
become obsolete. 

The course of Ballet through the centuries is traced by 
Mr. Perugini, who has a very interesting chapter on the 
development of miming among,the Romans and another 
on Wattcau’s debt to the stage, which he proves to have 
been considerable. What may be news to many is that in 
the reign of Queen Anne, when there was no Ballet in London, 
an Englishman named John Weaver, who wrote a History 
of Dancing and contributed articles on the subject to the 
Spectator, was convinced that the art was “no amusing 
trifle,’ and actually prophesied its great future, a future 
some may venture to think of which we have only seen the 
faint beginnings. Mr. Perugini’s book is packed with 
information and is written in a quaint but attractive style. 
There are a number of interesting illustrations, although the 
modern photographs reproduced are mostly not on a very 
high level, being in several cases reminiscent of cheap 
picture postcards. This, however, only refers to the period 
from 1854 to 1914, which is treated much the most briefly, 
there being, as Mr. Perugini says, many special books dealing 
with contemporary achievements in the noble and beautiful 
Art of Ballet. 


URBAN LIFE IN IRELAND 
The Famous Cities of Ireland. By SterpH—EN Gwynn. With 
illustrations by Hucu Tuomson. Dublin: Maunsel & 
Co. 5s. net. 
Mr. Gwynn’s book completes a scheme the" first part of 
which was carried out with the publication of the Fair Hills 
of Ireland several years ago. Mr. Gwynn was then already 


known, thanks to a book on Donegal in a Highways and 
Byways Series, as the Irishman best fitted to guide the 
English tourist through Erin. He had scholarship, the 
historical sense, a deep love of the Irish country. Since 
those days Mr. Gwynn has become member for Galway in 
Parliament. He seems to fear that the fact may have dis- 
qualified him for his appointed literary task. Can it be 
that his interest in Nationalist politics appears here and 
there in his descriptive writings? We believe it to be 
possible that some Orangemen may find cause of offence in 
The Famous Cities. But an English reader, after perusing 
these pages, will surely turn back in surprise to a preface in 
which Mr. Gwynn urges that his present work cannot—must 
not—in any way prejudice the enthusiasm with which the 
“allied chivalry of Christendom ”’ is defending civilisation ! 

Irish cities are at first sight a less promising subject than 
Irish hills. Man’s handiwork in Ireland has for the most 
part been destroyed. The towns of Ireland are wanting in 
features of obvious interest ; they contain few treasures of 
art, little architecture of importance (outside of Dublin), old 
or new; they have no distinctive public life—we do not 
speak of politics ; they are, with the exception of Belfast, 
wanting in industrial energy. Nevertheless Mr. Gwynn has 
made a good book, and he writes with a suavity which few 
patriots contemplating the condition of Irish cities could 
command. He is at his best in the reflective passages, 
Beginning with Waterford, the ancient gateway of Ireland, 
he dwells upon the fact that the Normans were never 
allowed by English kings to complete the conquest of Ireland 
lest the conquered country, absorbing the conquered into its 
body as England had done, should stand erect and apart, a 
strong Ireland. ‘‘ When at last the conquest was seriously 
attempted by England under Elizabeth and her successors 
it took the guise of extermination. That was never the 
Norman’s idea.”” Mr. Gwynn is very strong on the Normans 
—NMr. Redmond’s stock, as he reminds us. The Gael was a 
dweller on the land, like the early Iranian ; no occupations 
attracted him but those of agriculture, war, or learning. 
He belongs to what a certain philosophy of history describes 
as the obscene chaos. (As Mr. Gwynn points out, Chris- 
tianity in Ireland never allied itself with the Roman ideal of 
law.) The seafaring Danes who built Dublin, Wexford, and 
other towns on the eastern coast were also “ barbarians,” 
who had inherited nothing from classical antiquity. The 
Normans, on the other hand, had undergone Roman in- 
fluences, and might have introduced ‘* Western ”’ civilisation 
into Ireland, if that had suited the policy of the English 
kings. The memories that Mr. Gwynn musters up have 
this merit: that they sect the reader speculating, and en- 
courage him to systematise his opinions of Irish history and 
politics. 

Where he has something to show in the way of monuments 
Mr. Gwynn is enthusiastic to an excess that will be pardoned. 
In Dublin the distinction of the eighteenth-century houses, 
the quality of the public buildings, give him a theme of 
several pages. He must remind himself, however, that what 
is good here reflects the taste of a governing aristocracy, 
a Junker class; and so the zesthete who would back Mr. 
Redmond against Belfast, because Belfast reflects no taste 
whatever, is on uncertain ground. It was not possible to 
describe either Dublin or Belfast without touching on polities 
and religion, and Mr. Gwynn (writing, be it remembered, 
before the war) takes us back to 1795 (when the Pres- 
byterians and the middle class of Protestant Ulster were in 
sympathy with republican Nationalism) and shows us 
“* Trish ” government then, as in 1914 (in 1915 everything was 
changed), engaged in stirring up anti-Catholic hatred and 
discouraging intellectual freedom. We turn with interest 
to the chapter on Galway, Mr. Gwynn’s own constituency, 
which is from the material standpoint the most unfortunat« 
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of Irish cities. Galway had great prosperity in the sixteenth 
century, and was both Irish in character and loyal towards the 
English connexion ; but in the seventeenth century, owing to 
some little mistake about a scrap of paper—an incident to 
which we owe, no doubt, the success of Mr. Gwynn’s can- 
didature in 1906—a thousand inhabitants were sold for 
slaves in the West Indies (it is a grim fact that till recently a 
bastard Irish was spoken by a black race). As soon as the 
Protestant interlopers had revived the trade of the town, 
Government again intervened and drove Irish shipping, 
without distinction of creed, off its subject seas. A casual 
visitor in Galway gets the impression that this port, so ad- 
mirably situated for international commerce, has been 
starving ever since ; but Mr. Gwynn enumerates evidences 
of reviving life, two coachbuilding factories, a woollen mill, 
a turbine for manure, a harbour that may be of use some day. 
He does not tell us about the German raiding squadron 
which (according to lying rumour) appeared recently in 
Galway Bay. “ Right about turn,” said the commander ; 
“we've been here before.” 

Galway and Dublin are from the esthetic point of view 
the most interesting of Irish cities ; but one’s civic sense is 
best pleased by Kilkenny or Wexford. A visit to Dublin, 
Belfast, and the wild West does not complete one’s Irish educa- 
tion; Kilkenny and Wexford are two of the most thriving 
counties in Ireland, and their capital towns have an air of 
“decent burgess life ’’ that reminds one of England. Both 
of these counties owe much to English influences and blood, 
yet in politics they are more determinedly Nationalist than 
any part of the Celtic Fringe. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD 

The Personal Life of Josiah Wedgwood. By Jutia Wepc- 

woop. Revised and edited by C. H. HERForD. 
Maemillan. 12s. net. 


Miss Julia Wedgwood had before her death collected and 
partly worked up much material for a life of her great-grand- 
father. She left the work unfinished, and it fell to her friend, 
Dr. Herford, to re-write and re-edit it, a task which he has 
performed with remarkable skill. Josiah Wedgwood deserves 
the elaborate monument thus erected to him, for he was 
undoubtedly a great man. But it is odd how uninteresting, 
for all the author’s enthusiasm, his personality is in com- 
parison with many of the contemporary figures, most of 
them his friends, that crowd these pages. We have fasci- 
nating glimpses, for instance, of those two strange beings 
who supplied England with canals—-Brindley, the uncouth 
mechanic genius, and the Duke of Bridgwater, who returned 
as a youth from the grand tour to leave his priceless marbles 
in their packing cases, and to devote the rest of his life to the 
fanatical pursuit of a single idea. Then there is Erasmus 
Darwin, dominating the literary sets of Lichfield and Derby, 
and inventing flying birds and a new kind of windmill for 
grinding colours. ‘Towards the end a greater name appears. 
The story of the family’s dealings with Coleridge is told at 
length, including the opinion of one of the Misses Wedgwood 
(not the one that became the mother of Charles Darwin) that 
too much fuss was made about the poet. Among these 
strikingly individual people Wedgwood himself seems a 
rather colourless amalgam of all (or nearly all) the virtues. 
It is not that he really had no personality ; he evidently had 
a very tough and marked one, and it has persisted curiously 
unimpaired among his descendants. But there are some 
men whose qualities are so completely typical of their age 
that in retrospect it is hardly possible to visualise them as 
human beings. Wedgwood was one of these ; in that age, 
of which the keynotes were self-help and improvement, 
surely no career can have been more multifariously self- 
helpful and improving than his. He is the incarnation of 





eighteenth-century England in its strength and its weakness. 
On the bad side we note the characteristic outlook of the 
manufacturing interest—opposition to anything which inter- 
feres with the economic conditions under which manufac- 
turers thrive, so that the freedom of workmen has to be 
restrained, and Ireland has to be ruined lest she should com- 
pete with England. But this is compatible with genuine 
enthusiasm for freedom elsewhere : Wedgwood took the side 
of the American rebels, and he played a noble part in the 
abolition of the slave trade. For his genius for improvement 
was by no means confined to pottery; what makes him 
typical is the very multitude of his contacts with the stream 
of progress. Not the least of these was his prominence 
among the men who made industrial England possible by 
providing means of communication. His business could 
not expand so long as there was no transport for fragile goods 
but pack-horses stumbling through lanes that were bogs for 
half the year. Accordingly he fought successfully first for 
turnpike roads and then for canals, and it is to him that the 
promotion of the Trent and Mersey Canal was largely due. 

Still, his main title to fame will always be the impetus which 
he gave to the technical development of ceramics. A happy 
combination of talents enabled him to lay the foundations of 
Staffordshire’s supremacy in the markets of the world. Born 
of an ancient stock of small gentry who had sunk to the 
artisan class, he had, like the other pioneers of the industrial 
revolution, a practical knowledge of the details of manufac- 
ture, and at the same time his interest in education and 
science made him the friend of Watt and Priestley, and 
revealed to him the vast possibilities latent in new mechanical 
and chemical processes. Of these perhaps the most impor- 
tant was the standardisation of his products, so that the 
purchaser of his plates could feel sure that when piled one on 
another they would tally exactly, and the purchaser of his 
teapots could rely on “the spout that poured and the lid 
that fitted.”” But plates and teapots must not only be well 
made, they must be pleasant to the eye. Here was a con- 
genial field, hitherto unexploited, for the born improver who 
happened to have a streak of good taste. All he had to do 
was to translate the fashionable cry of “ back to the antique ” 
into terms of tea-sets and vases, to substitute classical ele- 
gance for ancestral barbarism, and he was swept into pros- 
perity and fame. Lords and ladies and royalty itself flocked 
to his show-rooms. Ambassadors pushed his wares abroad. 
The Empress Catherine ordered a dinner service, each piece 
to be decorated with a separate picture of some English 
scene, and in spite of all difficulties (among them the fact 
that the noble lords whose seats were chosen for representa- 
tion turned out to be more numerous than the soup tureens) 
the thirteen hundred views were duly delivered in Moscow. 
Even more astounding was the successful reproduction of the 
Portland or Barberini vase, technically the crowning achieve- 
ment of the Etruria works. In all this there is, as the 
authors of the biography well observe, no question of an 
original artistic upheaval. A®sthetically the movement is 
almost wholly imitative, and often ignorantly and foolishly 
imitative. At the same time it is by no means contemp- 
tible; Wedgwood ware, with its qualities of good sense and 
decorous restraint, remains, like its creator’s blameless and 
successful life, a perfect epitome of a period whose highest aim 
was to combine the useful with the pleasant. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


On the Relation of Imports to Exports. By J. Taytor Peppie. 
Longmans. 2s. 6d. net. 

We can speak more favourably of Mr. Taylor Peddie’s book than of 
his strangely incoherent First Principles of Production, for it consists, 
in the main, of a clear and useful exposition of International Trade and 
the working of the Foreign Exchanges, following strictly orthodox lines. 
Moreover, it reproduces a useful report, not elsewhere accessible, made 
by Dr. Ewing Pratt, Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
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Commerce at Washington, to the Californian Bankers’ Association, 
upon the effects of the war on the American exchange with Europe, and 
on the American money market. What is odd, however, is the way in 
which Mr. Taylor Peddie brings in, every few pages, a jibe at “ Free 
Trade,” and a suggestion that the obvious remedy for everything is a 
protective tariff on manufactured goods, without in any way connecting 
his ‘‘ King Charles’s head ” with his economic exposition. 


THE CITY 


N Monday last, in the House of Commons, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer outlined a scheme which 
had been prepared to absorb the savings of the 

working class. This scheme provides for the issue of Bonds 
or Notes in multiples of £1. Such bonds may be cashed on 
demand at their face value, but in return for this privilege 
they carry no interest for the first six months, after which 
they will carry interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 
Mr. McKenna stated that this proposal was not a settled 
scheme, and he wisely invited public discussion of it. The 
scheme appears to be welcomed in financial circles and the 
Press, and a leading article in the Daily News actually stated 
that the terms “ are greatly superior to those offered to the 
capitalist, who, with the same rate of interest, has to take the 
risks of the decline in market values.” There seems to be a 
good deal of ignorance as to the facilities that are offered by 
the Government to the well-to-do for the investment of their 
funds, and the following comparison between the terms that 
have for some time past been offered to the wealthy, and the 
terms which it is now proposed to offer to the masses, may be 
useful. 
* « * 

The rich man may walk into the Bank of England and 
obtain a Treasury Bill for £1,000 repayable three, six, nine or 
twelve months hence, as he wishes ; he does not pay £1,000 
for the bill, but deducts in advance interest at the rate of 
5 percent. perannum. Thus, if purchasing a twelve months’ 
bill, he pays £950 and receives a Treasury Bill for £1,000, 
payable twelve months from the date the bill is issued. As, 
therefore, in a year’s time the purchaser received £50 on an 
outlay of £950, the rate of interest he receives is not 5 per 
cent. but £5 5s. 3d. per cent. and, incidentally, it may be 
noted that income tax is not deducted. In the case of a 
three, six or nine months’ bill, the same procedure and rate 
of interest obtain. But, it may. be said, the holder of a 
British Government Treasury Bill cannot obtain his money 
on demand, as would be the case with the proposed £1 bills, 
and has to wait until the three months, or whatever period it 
is, have expired. This is not so ; a short-dated Treasury Bill 
is as good a security as any in the world, and any bank will 
discount it at sight or lend practically the whole of its value, 
for what better banker’s security could there be than an 
obligation of the British Government payable a few months 
hence ? How does this compare with the scheme for small 
bills outlined by Mr. McKenna? It is true that the small 
consumer, be it in coal or any other commodity, has usually 
to pay a great deal more because he is small and poor ; and 
the issue of bills in very small denominations will certainly 
entail a certain amount of clerical work ; but to make the 
small man forgo interest for the first half year is pushing this 
principle too far. It means that the wealthy man who lends 
his money to the State for only three months receives interest 
at the rate of £5 5s. 3d. per annum, whereas the poor man 
who lends it for three years receives interest at the rate of 
£4 8s. 5d. per cent. Mr. McKenna has shown that he is pre- 
pared to listen to reasonable objections, and it is to be hoped 
that he will drop the idea of making the small investor forgo 
six months’ interest ; however long he leaves his money with 
the State, the desired purpose would be achieved if no 
interest were paid on amounts that were not left for a full six 
months. 

* ok * 

The talk there has been of compelling holders of American 
securities to sell them to the Government, in order that some 
concerted measures might be taken to prevent the American 
exchange from going worse, has apparently resolved itself 
into an offer to the insurance companies to exchange their 
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enormous holdings of American bonds for five per cent. five- 
year Treasury Bonds or, alternatively, to lend their American 
Bonds to the Government and to receive in exchange interest 
at the rate of one-half per cent. more than the interest they 
now receive. The average rate of interest that holders of 
high-class American bonds are receiving is in the neighbour- 
hood of 44 per cent., and if the suggestion is that in exchange 
for the loan of their Bonds, these holders are to receive five 
per cent. from the Government—.e., an increase of one-ninth 
of what they are already receiving—one can only marvel at 
the severity with which a ruthless Government is treating the 
poor capitalist! The scheme has probably not been cor- 
rectly stated ; some regard must be paid to market values, as 
it cannot surely be intended to pay par for a Bond which is 
quoted at, say, 80 ; and even if the present market values are 
to be taken as the standard and holders are to be given either 
one-half per cent. more for the loan of their bonds, or on a 
sale outright five per cent. instead of the lower rates they have 
been receiving, people who are risking only their lives instead 
of lending or selling their Bonds may want to know why 
capital should be so harshly dealt with. These remarks, 
however, are based wholly upon the scheme as sketched in 
the daily papers ; there must be some mistake, for, as out- 
lined, it is utterly incredible. 
* * * 

The City has had an exciting time this week, for, in 
addition to the events referred to above, some of the regula- 
tions which rendered sales of shares difficult have been 
modified and—what is much more important—minimum 
prices in Consols, Annuities, Indian and Colonial Corporation 
and Foreign Government stocks have been abolished. This 
means that it may now be possible to sell securities falling 
within these groups. The immediate effects of this change 
were seen in some transactions in Consols at between 57 and 
58. The removal of the minimum prices will be a great relief 
to many people who needed funds but have been unable to 
sell ; at the same time, it may not be welcomed by some large 
institutions which make up their balance-sheets at the end 
of the year, for they will have to write down their holdings in 
these securities to the actual prices. It will be noticed that 
the minimum prices on Home Railway Debenture and Pre- 
ference Stocks have not been removed ; in this group are 
invested some hundreds of millions, and the securities still 
remain unsaleable. The securities of the Underground 
Electric Railways (for which there are no minimum prices) 
are in increased demand and are rising. This is probably 
due to purchases for Amsterdam account, for with Dutch 
currency standing at a premium of nearly 9 per cent., it pays 
the Dutch to buy in London, and the Underground Electric 
securities are officially quoted in Amsterdam and New York. 
Herein is to be found the explanation of the interest on the 
6 per cent. Income Bonds being paid free of English income 
tax. Japanese Bonds remain firm. The principal business 
has been, however, in shipping and rubber-producing com- 
panies’ shares. There is a temporary lull in the demand by 
grain merchants for ships, and owners are taking advantage 
of the incredibly high rates that are being paid for freights 
from the United States to the Mediterranean ; licences are 
being freely granted by the new committee. Perhaps the 
best purchase in this grvuup for investment at the present 
time is the Redcroft Steam Navigation Co. £1 share, which 
was recommended here on the 6th inst. at 31s. 14d.; the 
present price is about 35s., but the position of the Company 
is so good as to justify a much higher price. Dividends at 
the rate of 20 per cent. per annum are being paid, free of 
income tax, and the Report and Accounts for the twelve 
months ending 3lst January next will probably make an 
unusually good showing. As regards the rubber market, the 
price of the commodity is rising fast, but there is a feeling 
about that this rise is not so much due to depletion of stocks 
as to the lack of shipping ; what matters to a company, how- 
ever, is the average price it receives for its production 
throughout the year, and that must to some extent be 
governed by the current price of the commodity. I still 
think that this market will go ahead, and that the three shares 


mentioned last week are as good as any. 
Emr Davies. 
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LECTURE will be given at 
the King’s Hall, King St., 
Covent Garden, on Tuesday 
next, by Mr. SIDNEY WEBB, 
on ** THE SUPERNATIONAL 


AUTHORITY WHICH WILL 
PREVENT WAR.” 


Cuairman : THE VISCOUNT HALDANE, O.M. 








Applications for Tickets should be sent to the Secretary of 
the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster. 















EAST LONDON FEDERATION of the SUFFRAGETTES 
PUBLIC MEETING 


IN AID OF TH: 
“MOTHER’S ARMS” and FOUR BABY CLINICS 
At Memorial Hall, Farringdon St., E.C. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2nd, 8 p.m. 


BERNARD SHAW 
— WILL SPEAK ON — 
“THE NATION’S VITALITY” 
Other Speakers:—Dr. BARBARA TCHAYKOVSKY. Mrs. DRAKE. 
Chair:~MISS SYLVIA PANKHURST. 
: Tickets 5/-, 2/6, 1/-, and 6d., at 
International Suffrage Shop, 5, Duke St., Strand. 


E.L.F.S., 400, OLD FORD ROAD, BOW, E. 


























HE frequent publication of Special Sup- 

plements dealing with particular subjects 
of interest and importance is a feature of THE 
NEW STATESMAN. Those already pub- 
lished include : 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 

THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 

*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 

*COMMON SENSE ABOUT’ THE WAR. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
WAR, Parts 1. and II. (6d. each.) 

ENGLISH TEACHERS AND THEIR PROFES- 
SIONAL ORGANISATION. Parts I. and II. 


* Out of print. 


Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old, 
which include all the above Supplements, except the last 
named, ere double price (1/- each). The issues of Feb, 14, 
1914, and Nov. 14, 1914, are out of print, but a few copies 
of the Suppl« ments only—** Co-operative Production” and 
** Common Sense About the War”—-re available at 2/6 each 
from The Publisher, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W.C. 


VOL. V. of THE NEW STATESMAN 
was completed with the issue of October 2, and 
BINDING CASES for Vol. V. are now ready, 
price 2/6 net, Bound Volumes, price 18/- net, 


may be obtained direct from the Publisher or 
through any Newsagent. Orders and remittances 
should be addressed, The Publisher, New 
Statesman, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


London, W.C. 








OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 
A UTHORS' MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 
YPEWRITING.—AIll branches of work undertaken by Miss 
Maups F. Gatwirr, 37 Essex Street, Strand. Accuracy and promptness 
guaranteed. Telephone 4353 Central. 


"T YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and dispatch 
—C. F., 27 Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


ENTLEFOLK, free from religious superstition, who wish to 
TAKE CHARGE of or Adopt a motherless boy of five should communicate 

with Gotpen Boucu, care of New Sratesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
W.C.., stating conditions, etc. 
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Memorabilia 


A Series of Works in Literature and the Arts 


The publication of these booklets marks the final step in the original programme of the Publisher to The 
Medici Society, which aimed at “rendering generally available typography of no less excellence than are the 
Medici Prints from the point of view of technical colour printing.” The bo.klets are printed on pure rag, toned 
paper, in the Riccardi Press founts, and bound in hand-made paper wrappers with Italian XVIth Century border 
design. They are of uniform dimensions—6 by 4} inches—and the price, One Shilling net each, includes a stout 
envelope for posting. ‘Prospectus post free. 


ONE SHILLING NET. (Postage, 2d. each, or 6 for 4d.) 


UNILLUSTRATED VOLUMES :— 


1 A BOOK OF CAROLS | 5 ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
2 NOELS FRANCAIS | ae 
3 QUIA AMORE LANGUEO AND RICHARD | 6 THE HAPPY WARRIOR AND OTHER 
DE CASTRE’S PRAYER TO JESUS POEMS,BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
4 ODE ON THE MORNING OF CHRIST’S CHRISTMAS EVE,BY ROBERT BROWNING 
NATIVITY, BY JOHN MILTON $8 EASTER DAY, BY ROBERT BROWNING 


ILLustRATED VotumEs—12 Collotype Plates in each after the Old Masters ; the text, which consists of an Intro- 
duction and Notes on the Pictures, is by Mr. G. F. HILL, of tiie British Museum : 


101 THE VISITATION OF MARY 104 TWELVE SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF 


’ CHRIST, AFTER DUCCIO 
102 THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI tos ST. GEORGE THE MARTYR 
103 THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT ; 106 ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI, AFTER GIOTTO 


The set of 14 Volumes, post: free, Fifteen Shillings. 
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A Book of the Childhood of Christ 


With twelve plates in colour after the Old Masters. Crown 4to (10 by 74 in.), paper boards with colour plate, 36 
pages of text, 25. 6d. net (Postage 5d.) 

The text consists of an Introduction dealing in simple terms with the treatment of the Gospel story by the 
painters of the Renaissance. This is followed by notes accompanying each picture, divided into two parts : first, the 
words of the Gospel describing the incident ; second a note on the picture and its painter. The type used is highly 
legible and the pictures themselves specially selected for the qualities most likely to appeal to the child mind. It is the 
hope of the Publisher that this attempt to associate the Works of the greatest masters with a brief series of incidents 
in the early years of our Lord’s life may be appreciated by those who have long sought to find a substitute for the 
unfortunate attempted realism of most illustrations in children’s books of this character. 

Prospectus pot free. 


The Medici Christmas Cards and Calendars 


are designed for persons of literary and artistic tastes 
They are also of British manufacture throughout 


Complete lists post free, or with Sbecimen Card, 6d. 








Mr. Let Warner, as Publisher to the Medici Society, will be pleased to send any of the following 
Catalogues and Prospectuses :— 

The Medici Complete Catalogue, 6d. post free; A List of New and Forthcoming Publications, post free ; 
List of Old Masters in Colour (1s. each), 2d., or with specimen plate 7d. post free; List of Autumn Book 
Publications and Prospectuses of the Riccardi Press Books, post free. 

PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD., 


7 Grarton Street, Lonpon, W. 63 Botp Srreer, LiverPoot 
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